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Carefully Dried Seed Corn 
Pays Big Dividends 

















You good Iowa farmers know how well it 
pays to use care in the selection and storing 
of seed corn. When the strong vitality of the 
seed is preserved to the fullest extent by 
proper drying and storing, you increase your 
crop 10 to 30 bushels per acre. 


MARTIN'S 


CORN KING 


SEED RACKS 


will take care of your ered corn better than 


just 2] inches. Every ear dries perfectly 
Racks hang from rafters or ceiling. Fold flat 
when not in use. Convenient for testing 
Made from heavy galvanized wire. Last a life 
time. Pay for themselves in one 
season. Ask for booklet “How 
to Care for Seed Corn.” 


Write for new low prices and 
our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
The Martin Company 
218 E. 3d St. Des Moines, lowa 


IE average cost 
of a “Camp” 
Grain Elevator is 
only one dollar a month, 
Write today and get 
the free facts. 
Our catalog shows com- 
lete line of Inside and 
ortable Elevators; 
best ways to install 
and illustrations of the 
famous ““Camp” Jack. 


The Only 
Hydraulic Jack 
Made 


Sold as regular equipment 
or separately. “its any 
style or make elevator. 
Postal brings free catalog 
and tells how the “Camp 

costs only $1 a month. 
Write for prices: 


CAMP MFG. CO. 






































Ww ERIZER a; 'D 
LCHER, 3 machines in 1, saves labor, time 

and horse-power. It pulverizes end packs as deep as plowed, 
leaves a mulch on top toretain the moisture, and prevents 
baking, ali in one operation, A perfect seed bed is the 
foundation for ell crops and when gocpeeet by a WESTERN, 
en 1-3 less seed, and we UARANTEE bigger end 





ALE hn” 


Wheel Harness com- 

é@ with breeching; used only 30 to 60 days, 
good condition. Sale Price now $25.00 
: Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
; Hew, All-Leather Collars, hair 
: faced. $7 Values ... 
Write Today for Bia U.S. Army 

Baroain Book. Sent FREE. 
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THE MINER AND The coal strike is 

THE FARMER ended with the min- 
ers in possession of wages nearly twice 
the pre-war. If wages are to stay up, 
the general price level and the prices of 
farm products ought to keep pace. Read 
the editorial on page 4. 


COMPULSORY GRAIN Two provinces in 

POOLING Canada are plan- 
ning on a wheat pool controlled by a gov- 
ernment board. The article on page 3 de- 
scribes the plan. 


DAIRYMEN OF Club work in Fayette 
THE FUTURE county, Iowa, is mak- 
ing ready a new generation of first class 
dairymen. The article on page 7 tells 
about it. 


SCORE CARD FOR Theg editorial on 

OFFICIALS page 5 suggests 
that it might be well to apply stock judg- 
ing methods to our public officials 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY There is an ac- 

FAIR count of the Dav- 
enport fair on page 6. This fair has been 
developing rapidly from a local show to 
an exposition that takes in some of the 
best stock in the section. 


“FAIR And speaking of fairs, read the 


. . | TIME” verse by H. C. Fort on page 6 on 
any other way. Easy to fill. Allears spaced | : - I 


“Fair Time."’ We think it’s pretty good 
stuff How do you like it? 


ABOUT STORING Storing grain is a live 

GRAIN topic with low prices 
and rail trouble. I. W. Dickerson has 
some suggestions to make in the article 
on page 7. 


THE DELICIOUS The fiftieth anniver- 

APPLE sary of the discovery 
of the Delicious apple was celebrated last 
week. The article on page 6 tells about it. 


THE NEXT The Harrison county or- 

ISSUE chard story, scheduled for 
this week, was postponed until the issue 
of September 1. With it there will ap- 
pear the story of the Missouri state fair, 
a report of the boys’ and girls’ stock club 
work at the Iowa fair, an article on oats 
for pigs, and the monthly charts on prof- 
its and losses on hogs, cattle and butter. 
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BARBERRY REMOVED IN IOWA 

In an attempt to remove some of the 
danger of black stem rust which has dam- 
aged crops in Iowa to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars, more than 731,545 barberry 
bushes have been removed in Iowa since 
July, 1917, when the vigorous eradication 
campaign was instituted. An Iowa com- 
mittee has been appointed to codperate 
with the Rust Prevention Society of which 
Governor J. A. O. Preus, of Minnesota, is 
president. The entire state of Iowa will 
be organized with a committee in each 
county to look after the work of eradica- 
tion. The Iowa committee is headed by 
Dr. I. E. Melhus of the plant pathology 
department of Iowa State College. His 
assistants are A. R. Corey, secretary of 
the State Agricultural Department; Ivan- 
hoe Whitted, director of publicity for the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; and P. C. 
Taff, assistant director of the lowa State 
College extension service, 
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Notice the next Pullman car you see has leaf springs, 
combined with coil springs. The leaf springs are slow acting; 
they take up the long rolls in the rat oy The coil springs are 
quick acting —they take up the little jounces, jolts and vibra- 
tions at the ends of the rails. The coil springs also cushion the 
side roll when the car hits a curve. Your Hassler equipped Ford 
has an exactly similar spring combination plus the important 
rebound check ! 


Your Hasslerized Ford 
is like a Pullman car 


ASSLERS on your Ford car combine the 

action of a quick acting coil spring, with 
the slower movement of the Ford semi-elliptic 
leaf spring. That’s why they give you Pullman 
comfort in your Ford. 


The lively Hassler coil springs take up.the short 
staccato bumps, the vibration and jiggling which 
come too quick and are too short to flex the leaf 
springs. 


They work when the car goes around a corner, 
checking the sidesway and righting your car’s 
body, with a steady even motion, free from jolts 
and jars. And they help thé leaf springs absorb 
the big, smashing bumps. 


In addition to its great superiority over leaf springs alone 
for absorbing shocks, your Hassler has the all important 
rebound check.. Thus, you have the complete double 
action that minimizes both the upward and downward 
motion of your car’s body and lets it ride steadily along 
like a Pullman, 


You can get Hassler comfort only with Hasslers. More 
than a million Hassler owners testify to that. Insist on 
Hasslers. You can test them ten days at our risk. Money 
back if you want it. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 
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I MARKETING WHEAT ¥ ' 


IN CANADA 





A Pooling System Under Government Control is Planned by Wheat Growers 


N UCH has been written in the past few months 

regarding the re-establishment of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. As a matter of fact, any board which 
may now be established can not be given the same 
powers that were possible under the war-time legis- 
lavion, and this is at the root of some of the difficul- 
ties that have been encountered. The old wheat 
board, which functioned so successfully during the 
reason of 1919-20, was under the direction of James 
Stewart and F. W. Riddell. These men have been 
asked to head the new board, but they have refused 
on the ground that sufficient power has not been 
given to the board to insure success. 


Dominion Plans New Wheat Board 


An act passed during the last session of the Do- 
minion parliament provides for the appointment of 
a wheat board as soon as the legislatures of two or 
more provinces enact legislation giving such a 
board authority to market their grain. This act does 
not give the board the right to control flour mills or 
the by-products of flour, neither does it give it any 
authority over lake and rail transportation. The old 
board had control over both of these. 

Alberta and Saskatchewan have had special meet- 
ings of their legislatures and passed the necessary 
laws, and as soon as men are found to head the 
board it will be a going cencern. The board has 
been given power by the two provinces, to make 
tuch rules and regulations, within the restrictions 
laid down by the Dominion act, as it finds necessary 
to carry on the marketing of the wheat crop of 
these provinces, 

The financing will be handled thru the branches 
of the chartered banks in the various 


By Alva H. Benton 


Professor of Farm Management and Farm Economics, 
Manitoba Agricultural College. 


final payment on their wheat crop, the amount of 
which will not be known until all grain is disposed 
of by the board. They also point out that it is un- 
fair to pay all producers the same price for grain 
of the same grade, since farmers owning high-priced 
land, due to early harvesting and favorable mar- 
keting conditions, receive no higher returns for 
their grain on a pro rata basis than other farmers 
not so favorably situated. They further hold that 
the grain marketing plan, in addition to being eco- 
nomically unsound, is unworkable with the powers 
now granted to the board. 

A short review of the development of grain mar- 
keting in western Canada will give a better under- 
standing of the present situation. Farmers in west- 
ern Canada first began to take active steps toward 
bettering the marketing of their grain in the fall of 
1901, when W. R. Motherwell, of Saskatchewan, now 
Dominion Minister of Agriculture, called a small 
group of farmers together at Indian Head to discuss 
their grievances and to formulate remedial mea- 
sures. 

From this small beginning has come a farmer’s 
social and economic organization in each of the 
western provinces and in several of the eastern ones 
—the most important of these being the United 
Farmers of Manitoba, United Farmers of Alberta, 
and the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. 
These organizations have been instrumental in se- 
curing legislation, relative to the transportation and 


marketing of grain, which is of incalculable benefit 
to grain producers. 

Altho the farmers’ organizations mentioned were 
non-commercial, the necessity of owning their own 
marketing agencies was at once evident, and a start 
was made with the formation of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, at Winnipeg, in 1906. The farmers’ 
grain marketing companies now consist of the 
United Grain Growers’ Company, which is the or- 
ganized farmers’ marketing agency for Manitoba 
and Alberta, and the Saskatchewan Cooperative 
Elevator Company. Together these companies op- 
erate between five and six hundred elevators. 


Organization of Farmers Companies 


Both of these companies market the bulk of their 
grain thru the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and are 
not strictly codéperative in the sense that returns are 
distributed to their members on the basis of the 
amount of grain marketed. The rules of the Winn?! 
peg Grain Exchange against rebates made it neces- 
sary for the farmers’ company to organize as @ 
stock-share company. The stock is widely owned by 
farmers; the United Grain Growers has over 36,000 
farmer shareholders and a capital of $5,000,000. 

Previous to the establishment of the old Canadian 
Wheat Board, in 1919, the Board of Grain Supervis- 
ors had charge of wheat marketing for two years, 
and the price was fixed by law. The Canadian 
Wheat Board came into existence to give the Cana- 
dian producer equal bargaining power with the large 
buyers representing foreign nations. 

Farmers and the public, in the beginning, had 
little confidence in the board, but it was highly sue- 

cessful. An advance of $2.15 per bushel 





provinces, and the provinces will guaran- 
tee the banks against losses as well as 
pay them 6 per cent on borrowed funds. 
Farmers will receive a certain payment 
on delivery of grain at the elevator and 
participation certificates will be given 
them providing for final payments on a 
pro rata basis when all grain is finally 
disposed of by the board. 

This compulsory government codpera- 
tive wheat marketing plan will not affect 
the farmer’s marketing organizations that 
now exist. The difference is that all ele- 
vators, private and codperative, will han- 
die wheat under direction of the board 
and not buy or sell on the open market. 

Some argument in support of the wheat 
board are that with one agency in control 
of all wheat, a better price can be ob- 
tained on the world’s market; that all 
farmers will fare equally well as to price 
regardless of when they haul their grain 
to market; that manipulation in the grain 
exchange will be eliminated; and that the 
handling charges of local elevators will be 
fixed by the board, doing away with the 
widespread feeling that elevator operators 
pay unduly low prices for small lots. 

In opposition to the benefits which 
are claimed for the wheat board, op- 
Ponents maintain that it will not be sat- 
isfactory to farmers to wait a year to get 





WOULD IT WORK HERE? 


What would you think about it if lowa and Illinois were 
to turn the marketing of the corn crop this year over toa 
board appointed by the federal government? 
gram would almost parallel the plan now on foot in Canada, 
where two prairie provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, are 
giving a government board power to handle their principal 
crop, wheat, under a compulsory pooling arrangement. 
article, by an observer on the ground, tells what the Cana- 
dian program is and hazards a few saemiaewans as to its 
chances for success. mn 








Such a pro- 


This 


was given and participation certificates 
issued. Final payments brought the price 
for No. 1 northern wheat at Fort William 
to $2.63 per bushel, which is reported to 
be about 25 cents more than the average 
for first-grade wheat in the United States. 
The Dominion government refused to con- 
tinue the board, claiming it to be beyond 
its jurisdiction during peace times. 

The grain farmers of western Canada, 
thru the offices of the Canadian Council 
of Agriculture, then appointed_a commit- 
tee to investigate the feasibility of the 
farmers forming a gigantic pool to handle 
their wheat. After giving the problem 
careful study for a year, the committee 
reported adversely. It felt that 60 per cent 
of the wheat marketed should be pledged 
by contract if success was to be assured. 
This would have required a huge expendi- 
ture; also the financing of the pool re 
quired more capital than the United Grain 
Growers’ Company and the Saskatchewan 
Cooperative Elevator Company had avail- 
able. A government agency similar to the 
old wheat board was then decided upon. 
This is the board now being organized. 

With wheat already coming on the mar- 
ket and heads for the wheat board not 
yet secured, a forecast can not be made 
as to the probable success of this wheat 
marketing venture. 
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The President and the Strike 
Situation 


ROM the epoch-making address to congress 

last Friday by the President of the United 
States can be deduced certain fundamental 
endorsed, sustained 





principles which will be 
and if need be fought for by every good Amer- 
ican citizen. Among these principles are: 

The public interest is paramount to the in- 
terest of any group, whether of organized cap- 
ital or organized labor. 

The right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively for wages and working conditions 
must bé recognized. 

Organized labor as well as organized capi- 
tal must be subject to the law and must recog- 
nize public interest. 

The right of men to work and to be pro- 
tected lawful work whether they belong to 
organized groups or not is sacred and must be 
upheld by all the force of government. 

The President condemned most vigorous 
fashion the lawlessness resulting from the coal 
and railroad strikes, referring particularly to 
the wanton murders at Herrin, Ill, and the 
cruel abandonment of trains in the desert. He 
condemned those spineless officials, local and 
state, who permit lawlessness to run riot in 
communities which they are sworn to protect. 

We quote: “I am resolved to use all the 
power of the government to maintain transpor- 
tation, and sustain the right of men to work. 

“In these strikes these rights have been de- 
nied by assault and violence, by armed lawless- 
ness. In many communities the municipal au- 
thorities have winked at these violations, until 
liberty is a mockery and the law a matter of 
community contempt. It is fair to say that 
the great mass of organized workmen do not 
approve, but they seem helpless to hinder. 
These conditions can not remain in free Amer- 
ica. If free men can not toil according to their 
own lawful choosing, all our constitutional 
guarantees born of democracy and the freedom 
of a hundred millions ‘is surrendered to the 
small minority which would have no law.” 

And again: “We must reassert the doctrine 
that in this republic the first obligation and 
the first allegiance of every citizen, high or 
low, is to his government, and to hold that gov- 
ernment to be the just and unchallenged spon- 
sor for public welfare, and the liberty, security, 
and rights of all its citizens. No matter what 
clouds may gather, no matter what storms may 
ensue, no matter what hardships may attend 


or what sacrifice may be necessary, government 

by law must and will be sustained. 
“Wherefore I am resolved to use all the 

power of the government to maintain trans- 


portation, and sustain the right of men to 
work.” 

To all of which the farmers of the country 
will say amen, and will stand ready to back up 
in any way which seems necessary. 





The Miners’ Victory 


HE miners have won their strike, and the 
public will pay the bill. Miners’ wages 
are to continue at nearly twice the pre-war 
level, which means continued high coal prices, 
which in turn will have a decided influence on 
railroad rates, steel prices and manufactured 
products generally. The high wage agreement 
continues until next spring, and in the mean- 
time, the miners and operators are to appoint 
a committee to thresh out the problems of the 
coal mining industry, in an effort to arrive at 
an agreement which will prevent another strike 
starting in April of 1923. 

It seems probable that both the President 
and congress will insist that this committee 
shall not consist entirely of coal miners and 
operators, but that the general public and the 
government of the United States shall also 
be given representation. We need on this 
committee big, disinterested men who are will- 
ing to work long hours in an effort to master 
the various details of the coal mining industry 
in its relation to the public. The wages which 
are to be paid to the miners are not solely the 
concern of the operators, but they are a matter 
of the very gravest concern to every person 
in the United States. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that or- 
ganized labor is not only determined to hold 
wages up to a level of 80 per cent above pre- 
war, but that by means of strikes, violence and 
intimidation, it is possessed of the power to 
realize its determination. This means that 
the things which the farmer buys will remain 
on the average at a level of at least 60 per cent 
above pre-war. Three-fourths of the expense 
of transmuting raw products into forms which 
the consumer can use, is labor expense. 

If labor is going to continue to expect wages 
which are at least 70 per cent above pre-war, 
farmers must begin to expect prices for farm 
products of at least 50 per cent above pre-war. 
The farmer cannot continue indefinitely to sell 
corn, oats and wheat at less than the pre-war 
prices. If it becomes Apparent after the re- 
port of the coal mining committee that coal 
miners are to continue to receive a wage during 
1923 and 1924 which is nearly twice the pre- 
war, then it would seem wise for farmers to 
consider the advisability of adopting some 
method which will insure to them prices for 
their products at least 50 per cent above pre- 
war, 


Talking by Radio 
WE HAD our first experience in talking by 


radio last week, up on the fourteenth 
floor of the Register Building, in Des Moines, 
in a little cubby-hole of a room where the one 
hundred and fifty watt sending apparatus is 
located. This machine is about ten times as 
powerful as the one which the Register has 
been using until just recently. The new ma- 
chine has not been thoroly broken in yet, but 
they expect in a few weeks, after all the ad- 
justments have been made, that it will reach 
regularly out for a distance of eight or nine 
hundred miles, and under exceptional condi- 
tions to a distance of perhaps four or five 
thousand miles. The Register’s transmitter 
is about the size of an ordinary bookcase, and 
on the back of it are dials with pointers for 
registering voltage, etc. The needle of one of 
these affairs moves back and forth with the 
volume of the sound which is being sent out. 
You can actually see with your own eyes the 
frise and fall of the voice. 





We spoke into a regular telephone mouth- 
piece, speaking rather crosswise of it instead of 
straight into it. We were decidedly skeptical 
about the Warren County Fair people, for 
whom the address was intended, being able to 
hear us, but within five minutes after we fin- 
ished talking, one of them called up to say that 
they had heard quite plainly. In another five 
minutes, another radio “fan” from southwest- 
ern Iowa called up on the telephone, and to 
show how plainly he was getting some music 
which was being rendered at that time, he 
placed his telephone mouthpiece near his Mag- 
na Vox, and thus sent the music back again to 
its source at thé Register Building after mak- 
ing a round trip of one hundred and fifty miles 
—half of it by wireless and half of it by wire. 

We felt decidedly nervous in talking over 
the radio because we could see no audience, and 
we realized that many other people, we knew 
not who, nor where, might be hearing us. While 
we are inclined to the view that radio speaking 
at the present time is purely a novelty, yet im- 
provements are being made so rapidly in both 
sending and receiving machines, that there is 
a possibility that the day may come when the 
larger part of our public speaking will be done 
by radio, One satisfaction to some speakers 
will be that they can say what they think with- 
out heckling or violence. The worst the audi- 
ence can do, fifty, one hundred or a thousand 
miles away, is to break up the receiving set. 





Drouth Reduces Corn Crop 

UGUST has been exceptionally dry over 

the greater part of the corn belt. During 
the first two weeks of August, the moisture re- 
serves from the ‘July rains were sufficient to 
prevent serious damage. Extremely hot weath- 
er the third week made the drouth damage ap- 
parent in every corn belt state except Iowa. 
Iowa is in a very fortunate position, her ex- 
ceedingly heavy July rains sufficing to tide 
her over the drouth without damage. The oth- 
er states did not receive such heavy July rains 
and the net result is that Iowa farmers should 
eventually benefit at the expense of the farm- 
ers in the eastern part of the corn belt. 

While corn prices on Iowa farms for a time 
late this fall may be as low as 35 cents or even 
30 cents a bushel, the wiser farmers will refuse 
to sell at this price. 

We now estimate the total yield for the 
United States as 2,950,000,000 bushels, or 
about 70,000,000 bushels less than the govern- 
ment August 1 estimate, but about 100,000,- 
000 bushels above the ten-year average. In the 
sastern part of the corn belt the crop is slight- 
ly below the ten-year average, whereas in the 
western part of the corn belt it is still decided- 
ly above the ten-year average. 

The average acre yield estimate by states 
follows: 

Our Climatic Government Ten-Year 


Estimate, Estimate Average, 
Aug. 21,1922 Aug.1,1922 1912-21 


(bushels) (bushels) (bushels) 
aa 41 41 38.5 
PeemOOUT ...i nes 29 31 26.4 
OS ee 34 37 33.8 
Nebraska ...... 27 29 25.2 
0 Bererree 23 24 17.0 
re 38 39 39.4 
eee 36 39 36.4 





F- ARMERS won a notable victory on the last 

day of the tariff debate in the senate last 
week. Some weeks ago the soap manufactur- 
ers were able to push thru a provision allowing 
vegetable oils for soap making to come in free 
of duty. As the result of pressure brought to 
bear by the dairy organizations, the farm bloc 
was able finally to eliminate this provision. 
The vote was 37 to 25. With this change, the 
tariff bill as it goes to the conference commit- 
tee is decidedly favorable to the agricultural 
interests. 
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Stable Money Bill 
T MUST be fully apparent now to every one 


how terrific are the evils which follow in 
the train of alternating periods of inflation 
and deflation. Fully 90 per cent of the class 
warfare which is striking so directly at the 
foundations of our civilization is the result of 
either inflation or deflation. 

Our readers will remember that on several 
different occasions we have expressed a favor- 
able opinion concerning the Fisher stabilized 
dollar as a method of preventing the periods 
of inflation and deflation which alternately 
harm the farmer and the laboring man. They 
will be interested, therefore, in knowing that 
Congressman Goldsborough, of Maryland, has 
introduced a bill providing for the inaugura- 
tion of the Fisher stabilized dollar. While it 
is too much to expect that the bill will pass at 
this session of congress, it is to be hoped that 
the hearings will educate many congressmen 
as to the fundamental truth that it is the alter- 
nating periods of inflation and deflation that 
cause so many of the troubles concerning which 
they legislate so futilely. 

While the gold standard is unquestionably 
the best standard of currency the world has 
ever had, it is nevertheless a relic of barbarism 
and must certainly give way eventually to a 
more scientific method of measuring values. 
The Fisher stabilized dollar is a step in the 
right direction, and we trust our readers will 
write their congressmen, directing their atten- 
tion to the Goldsborough bill on “Stabilizing 
the Dollar.” 





Going to College 


T THIS time of year, a good many farm 

families, having scrutinized bank balances 
and budgets with an anxious eye, have finally 
decided that they can manage—with a good 
deal of pinching—to send Johnny and Susie to 
college. Having settled that, the next thing to 
worry over usually is what college and what line 
of study. 

The popular idea of education as a method 
of raising yourself by your own boot-straps 
has made a good many overlook the most im- 
portant factor in the case; namely, is Johnny 
the sort of boy or is Susie the sort of girl that 
would get anything worth while out of college? 
Lots of boys and girls don’t, you know. Many 
of them don’t have the particular type of mind 
that profits most by the routine of study. 

Plenty of people—and some very able ones 
among them—reckon their college years as so 
much time wasted. They are the sort who 
study best by themselves; who have to follow 
their own bent in the field of education, if they 
are to get any. There are still others who 
learn readily from experience and from people, 
but do not take to books, 

If a boy or girl has not the student type of 
mind, college is a good place to stay away 
from. At the present time our colleges are 
cluttered up with a lot of students who have 
no business there. There are boys who are 
putting in a four-year vacation before they go 
‘o work; girls who are satisfying their matri- 
monial rather than their intellectual ambitions ; 
£00d workers who can not think in abstrac- 
tions; independent spirits who can make more 
Progress on their own hook than under direc- 
tion, 

If Johnny and Susie are of the student type, 
however, they have a wonderful four years 
ahead of them. Improvements in educational 
methods have made it certain that this genera- 
tion of students ought to get a great deal more 
out of it than students of any previous years. 
This is particularly true of agricultural col- 
leges and especially of some of the newer phases 
of work. 

It has only been recently, for instance, that 


the colleges have attempted to cover the field 
of agricultural economics. Lack of training 
in this field has been, perhaps, the most pro- 
nounced weakness of our agricultural college 
graduates. The Iowa farm boy is particularly 
fortunate in having at the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural College the best department of agricul- 
tural economics in the middle-west and perhaps 
in the country. Under the direction of Dr. E. 
G. Nourse, the academic side of the work has 
been developed admirably, and the department 
at the same time has kept in close touch with 
the developments in the field of marketing in 
the state. Students who major in work in this 
field are our greatest reason for hoping that 
the next generation will not repeat the mis- 
takes of the present one in the co-operative 


field. 





A Score Card for Public Officials 


OW can we tell when a political adminis- 
tration in nation, state, county or city, is 
doing its job well? This is the question the 
conscientious voter comes up against when 
election time comes around. As a rule, he can’t 
know. It is an impossibility for every man to 
be informed on every phase of public business. 
The citizen votes blindly, and knows it. Worse 
than this, politicians know that he votes blindly 
and bank on that ignorance. 

Walter Lippman, in his new book, “Public 
Opinion,” suggests a method of checking up on 
public officials, that ought to appeal to the 
stockman and farmer. Lippman wants a score 
card worked out for office holders in terms of 
actual results of administration work, This 
score card would show a city man just how 
clean the streets had been kept, how economic- 
ally new construction work had been done, how 
effectively the routine work of government had 
been handled. He would put the making of 
this score card and the grading of officials in 
the hands of a body of social experts with sci- 
entific training, whose support would be made 
independent of the vicissitudes of politics. 

It sounds like a good idea. Our fairs have 
made us familiar with the general principles 
involved. When a man brings a prize animal 
into the ring, we grade the exhibit on the 
number of points the animal scores in compari- 
son with an ideal type. We do not award 
prizes on the basis of the feeding philosophy 
of the owner, nor on the excellence of his breed- 
ing theories. We grade on the result. If his 
theories are right, the chances are that he will 
have a prize winning animal. If the animal 
does not amount to much, neither, probably, do 
his theories. 

The same method might work well in poli- 
tics. Vote for the present holders of office, 
if they score high in comparison with a pos- 
sible ideal. Vote against those that score low. 
Don’t vote for the retention of a group in of- 
fice merely because the candidates for re-elee- 
tion tell you how good their intentions are for 
the future. Judge them by results. 

The job, of course, is to get hold of men in- 
telligent enough to devise a good score card 
and impartial enough to be fair in making the 
record. They would have to remember also 
what some of us forget: that office holders are 
not responsible for natural cataclysms; that a 
flood does not indicate that the county board 
of supervisors ought to be thrown out; neither 
does a good crop year mean that justice de- 
mands the re-election of all officials. Public 
officers ought to be relieved of responsibility 
for events outside of their field. They ought 
to be pinned down to absolute responsibility for 
matters within their control. 

The more we think about it, the better we 
like the idea. It might not be a bad stunt to 
hold this judging at the state fair at the same 
time as the other prize events. A blue ribbon 


could be tied on the best board of supervisors 


or the best sheriff in the state. We could save 
the senators and representatives for the Inter- 
national. Wouldn’t it be a thrilling sight to 
see a bunch of absolutely honest, efficient pub- 
lic officials marching along in the grand pa- 
rade with the prize calves and sheep? It might 
be educational as well. We forget sometimes 
that -it is almost as important for the human 
race to learn how to govern itself as it is to 
learn how to put an extra pound of pork on @ 
Poland China, 





An Ounce of Prevention 


“THE prevention of disease rather than the 
cure of disease is the veterinarian’s job,” 
says the state veterinarian of Pennsylvania ; to 
which most veterinarians and all farmers will 
agree, ‘ 
The practicing veterinarian, however, the 
assenting to the general proposition, has a 
question to put: 

“How are we going to live? We warn the 
farmer about an outbreak of disease, give him 
advice about protecting his stock, and don’t 
If his hogs get sick and 
we vaccinate, we do make some money. The 
farmer, of course, would have saved money if 
he had paid us a fee for advice earlier; but he 
doesn’t, and he won’t. So what are you going 
to do about it?” 

This was the argument presented by a veter- 
inarian who came into the office to protest 
against our attack on the high charges for 
hog cholera vaccination. 

“If I do my job right,” he went on; “I am 
really a health officer for the district ; but the 
healthier I keep the section, the less money I 
I have got to charge high rates on the 
cases I get, in order to keep going.” 

There is logic in this statement of the case. 
It throws the question of improvement in con- 
ditions of animal health, in part at least, up 
to the farmer. Wouldn’t it be worth while te 
instruct the veterinarian to visit the farm ev- 
ery few months, and make suggestions on sani- 
tary arrangements and on the handling of the 
stock, in order that an outbreak of disease 
might be prevented ? 


get a cent out of it. 


make, 


Paying the veterinarian 
for each visit of this sort would prove to be a 
good deal cheaper in the long run than a big 
bill for emergency treatment after the disease 
starts. 

The veterinarian ought to be a health officer 
for the district. It is partly our own fault 
that in many cases he has degenerated into a 
vender of drugs on which he makes a good 
profit. We have not made it worth his while 
to be anything else. It is a tribute to the real 
worth of the majority of the men in the pro- 
fession, that so many veterinarians have re- 
fused to peddle worthless nostrums and have 
cut down their incomes by helping keep the 
district free from disease. 

It would certainly seem worth while to 
change the system of payment, so that we 
would pay the veterinarian for keeping our 
stock well instead of paying him for trying to 
cure them after they are sick. Such a change 
would benefit both the farmer and the vetert- 
narian. The only person it would hurt would 
be the manufacturer of “‘mixed infection” vae- 
cines and other questionable remedies. And 
as to that, who cares? 

No training for efficiency is ‘complete that doe 
not involve the ethical as well as the intellectual and 
material. This is a Christian nation, and the ethics 
of Christianity should be taught in every school ag 
well asin every home. We may not, and should not, 
teach the dogmas or doctrines of any sect or denom- 
ination. We must forever keep separate the church 
and the state. But underlying all these creeds and 
doctrines and denominations there is an ethical stan- 
dard which all but the criminal or would-be criminal 
accept; and this should be taught, because it em- 
braces our highest ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood and citizenship—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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DAVENPORT HAS ANOTHER BIG FAIR 


Mississippi Valley Exposition Was Success in Exhibits and Attendance 


AVORED by fair, tho torrid, weather, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Fair and Exposition celebrated its 
third anniversary at Davenport, August 14 to 19. 
The magnitude and merit of the exhibits, the excel- 
lence of the race program and other amusements, 
and the substantial attendance support of the people 
of eastern Iowa and western Illinois afforded every 
indication that this fair will henceforth rank among 
the principal expositions of the middle-west. 
In nearly every department the 


Count Gainford. A Thede entry also was junior 
champion bull, All female championships went to 
Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. The two-year-old, 
Villager’s Sue, was adjudged grand champion. Up- 
permill won first and second in get of sire. J. Kardel 
& Son, Walcott, Iowa, were contenders in most of 
the classes, winning first on their two-year-old bull, 
Parkdale Bondsman. The entries of Kroeger Bros., 
Princeton, Iowa, were in the money in most classes. 


J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa, furnished the 
entire Angus show with the exception of two ani- 
mals owned by William Moffat, Le Claire, Iowa. 
Tudors won the bull gran championship with Erwin 
Bocas and similar honors among the females with 
Cottage Lawn Pride. A full herd of Galloways shown 
by H. Croft, of Kansas, had no competition. 

About fifty Red Polls from three herds made up 
a high-class show. Prizes were well distributed 

among the entries of J. W. Lara- 





fair represented an advance from 
that of 1921. The 1922 attendance 
eclipséd that of 1921 and closely 
approached the high mark set in 
1920. This year the big day was 
Wednesday, August 16, when over 
28,000 paid admissions were re- 
corded Large crowds were also 
present Thursday and Saturday 

Nine herds of Herefords, from 
four states, comprising 104 head, 
provided the sensation of the cat- 
tle show. The highly-fitted, sea- 
soned show herd of O. Harris & 
Sons, of Missouri, was given plen- 
ty of competition by several Iowa old 
and Illinois herds. Repeater 
166th, of the Harris string, was 
the winning aged bull and senior 
champion, while the junior and 
grand champion bull was the Har- 
ris-owned Repeater 283d, last 
year’s sensational calf winner on 
the entire circuit. The Harris 
aged cow, Miss Repeater 162d, 
was made grand champion fe- 
male. Junior champion honors 
went to the senior calf, Pauline 
Incom, owned by the Linn Grove 
Farm, Letts, Iowa The latter 
firm won prominently in the 
younger classes. 

The Shorthorn show was good 
in quality, but smaller than last 
year. Geo. Thede & Son, Durant, 
Iowa, were prominent winners 
and secured champion honors 
with the thick, compact aged bull, 
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deacon, too.” 
says, “Jeremiah Brown, I'll stand for no such deal. 
get on that wicked thing, I'll r-arch you home that instant.” 
I'd take more pleasure in the Fair (just ’twixt myself and you), if there 
Yet we shall have a right 


FAIR TIME 


Your Aunt Mirandy Jane and f are 
getting past our prime; but that don’t 
hinder us, you bet, from having a good 
We ’low to take a few days off 
and go and ’tend the fair; so if you keep 
a close lookout, you’ll 
We're ’most too old for camping 
out, but we will just go down and stay 
with Tom, our oldest son; he lives right 
there in town. Your Aunt Mirandy ’lows 
she'll make a brand-new dress or two; 
but I says, “No new duds for mine; 
what I have got will do.” 
Prince Albert coat I 
eighty-nine; it once was black and now 
is green, but still it suits me fine. I've 
also got an old silk hat I’ve had for 
The neighbors hold their 
sides and scream, whene’er that hat 
But if folks do not like my 
looks, it gives me no concern; they just 
can look the other way—lI do not give a 
Your Aunt Mirandy says she 
wants to see the Floral Hall; but all 
them kind of fixings do not int’rest me 
So, while she’s viewing cakes 
and jam, and quilts and fancy togs, I'll go and see the cattle, and mules, and sheep, 
And every hoss race that I see is almost worth a dollar; makes me 
Your Aunt’ll say, “Now, Pa, 
You'll be a betting on them next, and you a 
I’ve always hankered for to ride upon the Ferris Wheel; but Ma 
If I should ketch you tryin’ to 
She’d do it, too, by 


twenty years. 


forget that I am old—you ought to hear me holler. 
I'm ’most ashamed of you. 


, 


wa’n't so many little things she will not let me do, 
good time; I feel it in my bones; and we'll be tired, but happy, too, when once we 
Now, if you’d meet us at the Fair, just keep this in your mind: 


get back home. 
Watch for my battered old silk hat; we’ll not be hard to find.—H. C. Fort. The 


likely see us 


I'll wear the 
bought in 





bee & Sons, Earlville, Tll.; L. J. 
Palas, St. Olaf, Iowa, and Roger 
Van Evera, Davenport, Iowa. S. 
B. Hudson & Son,, of Knoxville, 
Iowa, and Wahl Bros., St. Olaf, 
Iowa, showed Polled Shorthorns, 
with the latter herd having the 
best of the arguments. Wahl 
Bros. won all championships. 

Much interest centered in the 
boys’ baby beef show. Thirty-six 
calves appeared before the judge. 
Earl Holst, of Scott county, won 
first with an Angus calf. Riegel 
Coverdale, of Clinton county, was 
second with a Shorthorn afid Otto 
Thomsen, of Scott county, stood 
third with another Shorthorn. 
Harold Ripple, of Jackson county, 
and Wesley Schmaltz, ef Scott 
county, were fourth and fifth with 
Angus calves. 

A highly creditable show of 
forty-five Jerseys from. three 
herds was on hand. The grand 
champion bull was owned by W. 
J. Campbell, Jesup, Iowa, and the 
herd of W. T. Wiese & Son, West 
Liberty, Iowa, furnished the grand 
champion cow. The Waterloo 
Jersey Farm, Waterloo, Iowa, had 
both junior champions. P. H. Na- 
ber, Muscatine, Iowa, showed Hol- 
steins, and Guernseys were exhib- 
ited by R. E. Cappock, of West 
Branch, Iowa. 

Mississippi Valley hog 
show was (Concluded on page 19) 








JESSE HIATT AND THE DELICIOUS APPLE 


Fruit Men Commemorate Discovery by Madison County Farmer 


“AST week a new kind of monument was dedi- 

cated in Madison county, Iowa. The country 

is full of monuments to great soldiers and states- 

men; there are plenty of memorials for great bat- 

tles, signing of treaties and the like. The Madison 

county monument is different. It is dedicated toa 
variety of apple and the man who discovered it. 

The inscription on the boulder in the city park 
at Winterset tells the story: 

“To commemorate the discovery in Madison coun- 
ty, Iowa, of a variety of apple by Jesse Hiatt, A. D. 
1872, and called by him The Hawkeye. Sole right 
to propagate acquired by C. M. Stark, A. D. 1894, 
and by him renamed, introduced and disseminated 
thruout the apple world as The Delicious Apple. 
Erected A. D. 1922. Iowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Madison County Historical Society, Historical 
Department of Iowa.” 


Many Notables Present at Ceremony 


Members of the Iowa Horticultural Society and 
notables in the horticultural field from all over the 
country went down to Madison county last Tuesday 
to see the old tree that is the parent of the thou- 
sands of acres of Delicious apples that now exist, 
and to take part in the exercise commemorating 
the discovery of the variety by Jesse Hiatt, pioneer 
fruit grower of Iowa. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the day’s program was the inspection of 
the original Delicious tree. Altho fifty years old, it 
is still bearing apples. During the last year, expert 
tree doctors have trimmed out and cemented up 
the rotted parts, and have bolted the weaker limbs 
to each other for greater support, in an attempt to 
lengthen the tree's life. A stout iron fence has been 
put up around the tree, in order to lessen the 
chances of accidental damage. 

At the program at the Winterset city park, in the 
afternoon, a number of speakers paid tributes to 
the worth of the Delicious apple and to the judg- 
ment and perseverance of Jesse Hiatt in recogniz- 
ing the value of his discovery and in pushing its 


_ 


claim to recognition as a new apple of the highest 
quality. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and himself a Madison county boy, altho un- 
able to be present, gave especially appreciative 
testimony to the merits of the apple and its dis- 
coverer in a letter which was read by the chairman 
of the meeting. 

A sketch of the Hiatt family and its influence in 
Madison county was given by E. R. Zeller, of Win- 
terset. C. I. Lewis, editor of The American Fruit 
Grower, and former head of the Department of 
Horticulture at the Oregon Agricultural College, 
spoke of the place of the Delicious apple in Ameri- 
can pomology. 








The Original Delicious Apple. 


Mr. Lewis sketched the development of apple 
varieties of high quality in America and showed 
the progress that has been made since the pioneer 
days. “Good apples used to be a good deal more of 
a rarity than they are now,” said Mr. Lewis. “My 
personal opinion is that the apple in the garden of 
Eden was a Ben Davis. Had it been a Delicious, Eve 
wouldn’t have left enough to give Adam a taste.” 

Paul Stark told how his father used to hold an 
apple exposition for new varieties at Louisiana, 
Missouri, and how, in the early '90’s, Hiatt sent in 
his apple. C. M. Stark recognized the apple as 
one of rare merit, but unfortunately the tag had 
been lost and no one knew where it had come from. 
The following year. Hiatt, not discouraged by his 
failure the year before, again sent in his favorite, 
and this time Mr. Stark found Mr. Hiatt’s name 
and address, and the foundation was speedily laid 
for popularizing the new variety thruout the apple 
growing world. Delicious in flavor, hardier than 
the Jonathan and a better bearer than the Baldwin, 
it has become a favorite everywhere. 


Hiatt Died Before Apple Became Popular 


Jesse Hiatt, like many discoverers of new things, 
was rather eccentric. He grew freak fruits and veg- 
etables, and was continually looking for something 
new. When he found the Delicious in his orchard, 
he knew he had something of unusual merit, but un- 
fortunately it seemed impossible for many years 
to convince anyone else of the fact. It was entered 
at Iowa apple shows, but was always overlooked 
in favor of the orthodox varieties. Hiatt died in the 
late ’90’s before anyone realized how tremendously 
popular the Delicious was destined to become. 

Foolish city people have sneered at erecting 4 
monument to a tree and to the men who popular- 
ized that tree, to the greatly increased enjoyment 
of the world. They are near-sighted. Honoring men 
with the vision of Hiatt and Stark will result in 
stimulating other plant breeders. Iowa horticul- 
turists have done a wise thing. 
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DEVELOPING FUTURE DAIRYMEN 


Fayette Calf Club Educates Coming Generation of Cattlemen 


St of the high spots in the dairy progress of 
Fayette county, Iowa, is the Fayette County 
Holstein Calf Club. For three years now this club 
has been an important influence among the younger 
dairymen and sons of dairymen in Fayette county. 
Among the boys and young men it has stimulated 
an interest in better dairying methods and espe- 
cially in pure-breds. 

In connection with the development of the club, 
certain. changes have occurred in its organization 
plans which have improved its value to its mem- 
pers. One of the significant changes has been in 
the method in which calves are selected for the 
club. When the first club was founded in 1919 a 
committee of breeders bought the calves for thé 
club. They were as nearly uniform in age and type 
as could be secured and they were distributed by 
lot among the boy members of the club. Now the 
club members do their own selecting. 


Members Should Select Their Calves 


“Our experience has shown that a calf club oper- 
ates with greater benefit to its members if they are 
given a chance to do their own selecting,’ says 
County Agent Clyde Combs, of Fayette county, 
who has been prominently identified with the calf 
club organization. “This year we are giving the 
members of our new club a choice of three methods 
of selection. If a member has a calf at home that 
is of the right age and will do for the 
club, we are allowing him to buy it of 
his father and enter it in the club. If 
the member does not have a calf availa- 
ble at home, he may go to any herd and 
select and buy his own calf. If the 
prospective member does not care to 
assume the responsibility of selecting 
the calf, we will buy one for him.” 

County Agent Combs and other ob- 
servers have noted that when the club 
members are permitted to choose their 
own animals a maximum interest is 
guaranteed in developing the animal for 
the club. While drawings are strictly 
impartial and calves selected for the 
drawing were as uniform as possible, 
the Fayette county people are convinced 
that the calf club member nearly al- 
ways is better satisfied when he can se- 
lect the animal which he is to develop. 

The Fayette county club is really a 
combination of clubs, since it com- 


By D. F. Malin 


prises an organization of members who have 
owned their heifers for a year or more and 
another organization of members who have pur- 
chased their first calf. Each year a call is made 
for new members and a club formed of the 
beginners. Those who are already in the work are 
eontinued as long as they wish. Several of the sev- 
enteen original members of the club as started in 
1919 still own their original heifer and her offspring, 
and some of these boys have from three to six ani- 
mals now. The boys already have their minds set 
upon having herds of their own within a few years, 
or possibly effecting partnerships in the Holstein 
business with their fathers. 


Training in Judging and Butter-Making 


The club work in Fayette county comprises more 
than the growing and developing of the heifers. Of 
course the boys are given the best suggestion for 
caring for their animals that experienced breeders 
and the county agent can give. The club work, 
however, goes farther than that and includes train- 
ing in judging dairy cattle and in making butter-fat 
and milk records on the cows. 

Last year judging contests for the club members 
were held on several of the prominent dairy farms 
of the community. The advantage of this training 





Four Holstein Calves From the Fayette County Pure-Bred Holstein Calf Club. 


was plainly evident when the Fayette county boys 
met at the howa State Fair where a state judging 
team was selected to compete with those of other 
states at the National Dairy Exposition. When the 
team of three to represent Iowa was chosen, it in- 
cluded two Fayette county boys, Louis Barnes and 
Donald Daughty. Louis Barnes was high man in the 
state contest, At St. Paul the lowa team ranked 
seventh in a large field and stood first in the judg- 
ing of Holsteins. Much of the credit for the splen- 
did showing which the Iowa lads made in lining up 
the Holsteins was due to the calf club training re 
ceived by the Fayette county boys. 

The boys increase their knowledge of Holstein 
and dairy cattle type by showing their animals in 
competition at local fairs. A part of the calf club 
program provides that each member shall show his 
heifer and her offspring at the West Union fair 
each fall. Here money prizes are awarded and a 
silver cup is given by the Fayette county Farm Bu- 
reau to the member whose Holsteins show the most 
improvement during the year. 


Milk and Butter-fat Records Kept 


The utilitarian side of the breeding and manage- 
ment of dairy cattle is brought to the attention of 
the boys by a contest in which the members keep 
records of the milk and butter-fat production of 
their heifers, Last year a Fayette county bank hung 
up a $50 prize for the boy whose heifer 
made the largest 7-day record. This was 
won by Bob Stewart, whose heifer pro- 
duced over 21 pounds as a senior two- 
year-old. Dairymen will recognize this 
as a highly creditable record under any 
circumstances and especially good as 
the achievement of a calf club member. 
The record making will continue as a 
part of the Fayette program. 

Fayette county boys are receiving a 
broad training in the essentials of the 
breeding, feeding and management of 
pure-bred dairy cows. The work, as 
conducted in this county, is more com- 
prehensive than in many calf clubs and 
the results, already highly satisfying, 
can not help but become more so in the 
future. The achievements of the Fay- 
ette County Holstein Calf Club, which 
is under direct supervision of the coun- 
ty Farm Bureau, augur well for the fu- 
ture of dairying in Fayette county. 


GETTING IN SHAPE TO STORE GRAIN 


Rail Situation Emphasizes Need of Storage Facilities on Farm 


HE question as to the proper facilities on the 
i farm for the storage of grain is always an im- 
portant one, but this year it promises to be a crit- 
ical one and may easily mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss on the season’s operations. 
Due to the railroad and coal strikes, the shipping 
situation is even more critical than it was during 
the war, complicated as it is by run-down railroad 
equipment, lack of coal supply by many carriers, 
choked elevator and storage facilities, and the like- 
lihood that the active resumption of railroad trans- 
portation will find them swamped by the dammed 
up shipments of coal, grain, and all kinds of manu- 
factured goods. In a great many cases, the farmer 
who wishes to sell his crops will be unable to ob- 
tain immediate shipment and will find it absolutely 
necessary to store your grain? 


Lack of Storage Facilities a Factor 


There is no question that one of the factors which 
have contributed to the unfavorable position farm 
products have had in the world’s markets has been 
the lack of storage facilities on the farm and the 
necessity of dumping farm products on the market 
without any regard to the seasonal demand. This 
Situation is especially bad on the rented farms, 
which form nearly half of the total farms in the 
principal grain producing states. The landlords of 
these farms unfortunately do not always furnish as 
£00d storage facilities as they should, and naturally 
the renter can furnish only such as can be easily 
taken down and moved from place to place, such as 
portable metal bins and similar equipmeat. 

Not only is proper storage important from the 
market standpoint, but also from the prevention of 
grain wastage, A frequent source of wastage is that 
from dampness and storms. But perhaps the most 
serious wastage of all is thru the depredations of 


rats and mice. It has been estimated that every rat 
destroys and damages per year at least two dollars 
worth of grain and other material, and mice are not 
very far behind. By far the greater part of this 
enormous economic waste could be prevented by 
proper construction of grain storage equipment and 
by a reasonable fight against such vermin. 

Practical farmers are coming more and more to 
realize the convenience and time-saving and crop- 
saving benefits to be derived from a small amount 
of temporary or emergency storage. Formerly this 
was almost altogether in the form of sacks, but 
this was expensive in first cost and upkeep and in 
the time required for filling and emptying. The rail 
pen without any roof was the standard for ear corn. 
Sometimes a few ill-fitting boards were put on for 
a roof, but often this was worse than no roof at all, 
as it let the water in, but prevented the sun and 
wind from drying out the pile. 


Galvanized Bins for Temporary Storage 


Probably the best possible type of temporary stor- 
age is the galvanized metal grain bins now being so 
widely sold. They are fireproof, weatherproof, rat 
and mouse proof, damp proof, reasonably cheap in 
first price, and with proper care should last aimost 
a lifetime. By mounting them in small sizes on 
skids, they can be hauled to the threshing machine 
or to the cornfield or wherever desired, and are 
suitable for storing any kind of farm crops. They 
are especially valuable to the renter, as it is only a 
small job to take one down into sections so it can 
be transported from one place to another. While 
we think of them mainly as temporary storage, it 
should not be forgotten that they are just as good 
as anything for permanent storage, 

By permanent storage, however, we usually mean 
some sort of permanent granary or other storage 


building. Probably the most popular type of gran- 
ary is the double crib with bins for ear corn on each 
side of a central driveway and bins overhead for 
small grain, and this type is very efficient for com- 
bination storage. Space will not permit of going 
into details in regard to plans, and only a few sug- 
gestions can be given. There is a tendency to make 
the driveway too wide in order to accommodate stor- 
age for more wagons and machinery. Ten feet 
should be the maximum width, and nine is better, 
as the loss of carrying capacity of the joints in- 
creases very rapidly with the length of the unsup- 
ported span. Shelter of machinery is an incidental 
rather than a primary parpose of such a granary. 


Ventilation of Utmost Importance 


Other types of granaries are also available, from 
the long, low, narrow crib to the round type with 
considerable diameter. Whatever the type used, 
proper provision must be made for keeping out 
weather and vermin and for securing a free circula« 
tion of air. Ventilation is of the utmost importance, 
especially where ear corn is thrown in directly from 
the field. Unless good air circulation is secured, 
such corn is likely to mold before the moisture con- 
tent becomes low enough for safe keeping. In gen- 
eral no part of the mass should be more than three 
and one-half to four feet from freely circulating air. 
Thus a long pen is considered safe when not over 
eight feet wide and with both sides of open construe- 
tion. If of greater width or if the walls are of tight 
construction, ventilating shafts must be provided, 
which are open at the top and bottom so as to give 
free circulation. Often temporary or emergency 
circulation is provided by setting up three or four 
uprights and nailing cleats or wrapping wire on 
them. Horizontal circulation can be secured by 
laying drain tile in the corn as it is put in. 
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New Headquarters at the Fair 
This year the main headquarters of 
Wallaces’ the Iowa State 
Fair will be located at the east end of 
Machinery Hall, the 
As most of our readers know, 


Farmer at 


near northeast 


entrance 


Machinery Hall is just south of the 
race track amphitheater. 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers are cor- 


dially invited to make our booth head- 


quarters. Come in and register and 
make it a meeting place with your 
friends. If there is anything we can 


do to make your state fair visit a pleas- 
ant and profitable one, we will be glad 
to do it. We especially invite the 
young folks to come in and. see us. We 
want to get better acquainted with the 
future farm folks of Wallaces’ Farmer 
homes. We know many of their fath- 
ers and mothers, and a renewal of the 
acquaintance will be pleasing to us. 
We hope that many of our folks will 
attend the fair this year. Educational 
exhibits have always been the feature 


of the Iowa State Fair. Everything 
points to the best exhibits and most 
interesting features this year. Several 
days can be profitably spent at the 


fair. If you can come for a week, camp- 
ing out on the splendid grounds the 
fair provides free of charge, it would 
be a fine outing. Tents can be rented 
at reasonable prices, or you can bring 
your own. Every lowa citizen has rea- 
son to be proud of the Iowa State Fair. 
It is without doubt the most complete 
of any state, and it is the splendid in- 
terest of our people that makes it so. 


Certified Iowa Grown Kanred 
Wheat 


Fifteen Towa farmers have some ten 
thousand bushels of certified Kanred 
wheat for Seventy-five other 
Iowa farmers have Kanred wheat that 
has the inspection 
tests, but which has not yet been cer 
tified either because of a low test 
weight per bushel, presence of dock or 
the inspection has 


gale 


passed some of 


rye seed, or becauss 


not yet been completed Certified 
wheat must contain no rye or obnox- 
ious weed seeds, and can not weigh 
under 58 pounds to the bushel The 


made by qualified men 
station at 


inspection is 
from the Iowa 
Ames. Farmers who want to s¢ 
tified Kanred wheat in 1923 will have 
to buy certified wheat from some one 
this fall. Those of our readers who 
wish to get a list of Iowa farmers who 
ean furnish Kanred wheat, either cer- 
tified or non-certified, should write to 
Joe L. Robinson, of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Association, Ames, 
lowa. 


Ohio State Fair Suffers Loss 


A disastrous fire visited the Ohio 
State Fair grounds at Columbus, on 
August 4. Damage due to the confla- 
gration is estimated at $500,000. The 
buildings destroyed included the Ad- 
ministration, Manufacturers’, Agricul- 
tural, Columbus, East Central and 
West Central. The live stock barns 
were saved. Notwithstanding the se- 
vere loss, the Ohio State Fair will open 
August 28, as scheduled. 


experiment 
ll cer- 





Seeding Sweet Clover in the 
Corn Field 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How would it be to seed sweet clo 
ver in the corn field in late July? We 
were thinking of using this land for 
pasture next spring.” 

It is almost impossible to get a good 
stand of any kind of clover or alfalfa 
by seeding it in corn in the late sum- 
mer. If the rainfall is average, there 
will be a good stand here and there 
over the field, but in places it will be 
very poor. our correspondent 
wants this field for pasture, we sug- 
gest that he consider seeding on each 
acre in his corm about three pecks of 
rye, five pounds of timothy and six 


Since 


| seed. 








He can cut the corn for fodder 
and then early next spring can seed 
on each acre a mixture of about three 
pounds alsike clover, pounds 
scarified white sweet clover, and three 
pounds red clover. During the spring 
and early summer, the rye and the 
sweet clover seeded the preceding fall 


three 


| will furnish considerable pasture. In 


the late summer and early fall the 
spring seeded clover should come on. 





An Agricultural Museum 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The editorial on “Agricultural Mu- 
seums” in the July 7 number of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer proved especially inter- 
esting to me in the light of recent de- 
velopments at this station, and it oc- 
curred to me that you might be inter- 
ested in knowing something about our 
new museum. 

In Jordan Hall, the new administra- 
tion building completed about three 
years ago, a large, well-lighted room on 
the second floor was especially de- 
signed to house the proposed station 


| museum, and suitable cases and cabi- 


| of the state. 


nets were procured for the display of 
the exhibits. About a year later, the 
new position of “museum preparator” 
was created on the station staff and a 
very competent young man secured to 
prepare models and have general. su- 
pervision of the museum. 

This museum will be unique in that 
the exhibits are planned to visualize 
the work of the station and will show 
by means of wax models, preserved 
material, pictures, etc., the contribu- 
tions of the station to the agriculture 
The preparation and as- 
sembling of the material is a time-con- 
suming process and the collection is 
far from complete. However, we find 
that even the limited exhibits at pres- 
ent available are more than fulfilling 
our expectations, and that our visitors 
are able to grasp the real meaning of 
the station’s work to a degree that 
probably could never be attained thru 
a bulletin or lecture. 

The principal exhibits at present 
comprise models of new fruits devel- 
oped by the station, particularly small 
fruits, including strawberries, raspber- 
ries and grapes. Many standard and 
improved varieties of apples are also 
on display. Certain insect injuries of 
fruits and vegetables have been por- 
trayed in a most striking manner and 


| a special effort is made to label all ex- 
| hibits fully and in a manner readily 


pounds of scarified white sweet clover | 


understandable by the average visitor. 
Another feature at the present time is 


| a really remarkable collection of twen- 
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Goodyear Klingtite Belt in threshing service on 
the farm of Jalmer Herre, Halstad, Minnesota 


in twenty years of farming. 








At the height of his threshing, 
Jalmer Herre, of Halstad, Min- 
nesota, took time last season to 
tell many of his neighbors how 
much better his new Goodyear 
Klingtite Belt was performing 
than any belt he had ever had 


“There isn’t a sign of slippage,” 
he said. “No matter how heavy 
the straw, the belt delivers the 
full engine power, and there is 
nojammingofthefeeder.Where 
I used to have daily troubles 
with ordinary belts—slippage, 
ae re-setting and over- 

eating—the job is pushed 
through now at top speed.” 





al Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ina 





Goodyear Klingtite Belts arc the 
pulleysin aslipless grip. They 
work the same in all weather, 
do not shrink, are subject to a 
minimum of stretch, require no 
belt dressing, need no breaking 
in, and wear with the lasting 
strength of their special ply 
construction. 


Goodyear Dealers everywhere, 
and many progressive hard- 
ware merchants besides, sell 
Goodyear Klingtite Belts, in 
endless type and in suitable 
lengths. For further informa- 
tion, write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 
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ty-nine hand paintings on a large 
| scale, of fruit insects, such as the cod- 
dling moth, plum curculio, San Jose 
scale, etc., and of fruit showing typical 
injuries produced by the different in- 
sects. The various stages of develop- 
ment of each insect are shown, and the 
legends beneath the pictures will give 
briefly and simply the life history of 
the pests. This collection, of course, 


York fruit growers. 
The idea of such a museum was con- 








ceived by Dr. W. H. Jordan, former di- 
rector of this station, and it is due to 
his untiring effort that the museum is 
a reality today. Dr. R. W. Thatcher, 
present director, is most enthusiastic 
in furthering the development of the 
plan, and, in the near future, the dis- 
play undoubtedly will be one of the 
chief attractions on the experiment 


| station grounds. 


proves particularly interesting to New | 


| 


J. D. LUCKETT. 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ithaca, New York. 














1x6 Fir Drop Siding 


COMPARE! 


The Following Typical Prices With What You Are Paying For 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
All Bright, New Stock of Good Quality 


Fir dimension, all widths and lengths 
4x4 Red Cedar Siding _ 

4x6 Red Cedar Siding 

Extra clear 5-2 Red Cedar Shingles 

4 ft. No. 1 Pine Lath (not yellow pine). 


45.00 per M 

6.00 per M 
10.50 per M 
35.00 per M 








Large Quantities of... 


Camp Dodge Lumber, Sash, Etc., Still to be Had 








Kewanee Steam Radiation (Slightly used), Plane or Ornamental Pattern, All 
38 inch, in Any Number of Sections, fully guaranteed 


If You are Unable to Call, Mail Us Your Material Lists for Prices 


Northwestern Lumber & Wrecking Co., Herrold, lowa 


17c Per Foot 
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The Vaccination Law 


Dr. Henry Hell, a veterinarian of 
Muscatine county, Iowa, sends in a 
statement in regard to the Iowa vacci- 
nation law. He writes: 

“The law imposes on the veterinari- 
an, under penalty of both section 24 
and section 26, the necessity of his 
making known, on the request of the 
client, the amount he receives in com- 
pensation, rebate or commission, on 
the serum or virus he uses. Nowhere 
in American jurisprudence can we find 
a precedent for this kind of a law, but 
when it was taken up before the su- 
preme court, it was declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

“The law imposes on the veterinari- 
an a condition that is not imposed on 
any other commercial class or profes- 
sion—that of making the sale of a le- 
gitimate article of commerce a felony 
unless the profit thereon be stated in 
writing to the purchaser when the pur- 
chaser requests it. 

“Supposing you go to the highest 
class men’s furnishing store in Des 
Moines, or better, a high-class tailor, 
and demand that he state in writing 
the amount of his rebate, commission 
or compensation. Imagine what would 
happen. He would either politely ask 
you to patronize some other shop, or 
recommend you for examination to see 
if you did not have a red flag about 
you somewhere. 

“Class legislation is recognized by 
thinking people of America today as 
being a distinct menace to the well 
balancing of conditions generally. The 
public upholding of such laws will 
sooner or later prove harmful to the 
community in which they are upheld. 

“The point I want to drive home is 
that this law is wrong in that it is 
driving young veterinarians from the 
state. These men ought to practice in 
competition with us older fellows and 
take their places as seasoned practi- 
tioners when we lay down our working 
tools. As to regulating us older fel- 
lows, when a client makes unreason- 
able demands, we are going to be dip- 
lomatically ‘busy,’ the same as we have 
always been to an undesirable client.” 

The veterinarian is not a retailer or 
a tradesman, but a professional man. 
As such he is entitled to adequate re- 
muneration for his professional serv- 
ices. He is not entitled to a profit on 
the materials he uses in performing 
that service. Every one agrees, of 
course, that he should have enough of 
& margim on serum and virus to cover 
the handling expense. The greatest 
blow that could come to the veteri- 
nary profession would be to have the 
veterinarian classed merely as a ven- 
dor of drugs. In regard to young vet- 
erinarians leaving Iowa for other states 
it might be well to recall the fact that 
the lowa law is more favorable to the 
veterinarian than the laws in most of 
the neighboring states. We believe 
that the only veterinarians who will be 
hurt by the present Iowa law are those 
who are making exorbitant charges for 
their services. 





Velvet Weed or Butter-Print 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the best way of getting rid 


of velvet weed or butter-print? This 
is avery bad weed to scatter.” 
Velvet weed demands about the same 


kind of fighting as the cocklebur. Like 
the cocklebur it is an annual which 
Spreads only by seed. It is worse than 
the cocklebur in that it produces more 
seeds and the seeds live over longer in 
the ground. It is claimed that velvet 
weed seeds will live over in the ground 
for as long as thirty or forty years, and 
there are a number of instances of vel- 
vet weed infested ground being put into 
pasture for twenty years and then be- 
ing plowed again, producing an abun- 
dant crop of velvet weeds. 

Velvet weed is at its worst in corn. 
About the only practical method of 
handling is to work the ground up in 
the spring into a good seed bed and 
then to cultivate as frequently and as 
carefully as possible. Young velvet 





weeds can be killed by the millions by 
clean cultivation during late May and 
June, and the few which remain can 
be pulled out by hand in late July. The 
velvet weed, like the cocklebur, ordi- 
narily does not bother the good farmer 
who has had an opportunity of being 
on the same place for several years. 





Buffalo Burr 


An Iowa correspondent mails us a 
sample of buffalo burr and wishes to 
know its name and the nature of the 
weed. 

Buffalo burr is being introduced ev- 
ery year into Iowa in alfalfa hay and 
chicken feed. It is a native of western 
Nebraska and does not seem to spread 


Wee A 





much when introduced into the corn 
belt. It is quite easily recognized be- 
cause it looks somewhat like a spiny 
potato plant and the flowers are much 
like potato flowers except that they 
are yellow in color. It is an annual 
which spreads only by seed. When- 
ever it is introduced around the barn 
lot, it is a good plan to take the precau- 
tion of cutting it down before it goes 
to seed, altho it has not yet proved to 
be at all serious as a weed in the corn 
belt. 





Planting Elm Seed 


A Wyoming correspondent writes: 

“IT have some elm seed which I wish 
to plant, and I would like to know if 
they should be planted this fall or next 
spring. I expect to plant them in 
rows three feet apart and about one 
foot apart in the row. Would that be 
all right?” 

Elm seed ripens in May and ordi- 
narily should be planted as soon as 
possible after ripening, preferably in 
late May. If the seeds are held over 
until the following year the percent- 


age of germination is very low. Our 
correspondent should plant his elm 
seed at once or else buy some fresh 


seed next spring. 

Elm seeds are generally planted in 
rows about two feet apart and at the 
rate of about fifty seeds to the foot. 
The following year they can be thinned 
out and the young seedlings put in a 
more permanent location. 


Taxes and Consolidated Schools 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read the article in a recent 
issue, “Where does the tax money 
go?” Iam sure your table shows the 
increased cost of consolidated schools 
to be much greater than it is in aver- 
age cases. Montgomery county (B) 
has seven consolidated districts and 
the tax levies, in those districts oper- 
ating new consolidated schools, range 
from 43.5 mills to 49.9 mills. The only 
school district in Montgomery county 
having a levy of 97.8 mills, as shown 
in your table, is the independent Mil- 
ford district which is not consolidated 
but a rural district in which is located 
a small inland town. It is unfortunate 
that the comparative cost of the two 
types of schools is shown up so inaccu- 
rately. HOMER HUSH. 

Page County, Iowa. 








Doonce BrRotHers 
BUSINESS COUPE 


You will realize, the moment you see this coupe, 
how perfectly it fulfills a very real need. 


It was designed and built by Dodge Brothers in 
response to that need—long-standing and often- 
expressed by people in all parts of the world. 


With Dodge Brothers chassis as a starting point, 
it only remained to create a coupe body which 
would unite the usual coupe refinements with 
greater lightness, hardihood and economy. 


The world now knows how this was accomplished. 
An entirely new precedent in closed car construc- 
tion was established. The body is built of steel. 


Moreover, the deep, comfortable seat is uphol- 
stered in genuine leather. The doors are excep- 
tionally wide. The rear compartment will hold 
a small steamer trunk and other luggage. The 
enamel, baked on the steel at high tempera- 
ture is readily restored, after hard usage, to its 


original lustre. 


In every detail the car reflects the purpose 
of the builders—to make it a practical car of 


universal appeal. 


Donse BrotHers 
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running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all kinds. 
YJ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 







Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Write 








LAND CULTIVATION 


in the Fall should be of interest to every 
farmer. That is the time you can accom- 
plish many times the results than when 
ground is wet and cold. 


Work your foul 
growthe with a Mo- 
var Quack Grass 
Digger. lt is the 
original. and the one 
we all know is suc- 
cessful. The frame is 
Flexible. The tooth 
has the proper curve 
and has a point, flat 
on the bottom and 
oval on the face. It 
will not wear out in 
one season so you can’t get it into the ground. 
Besides our regular tooth we make a Special 
Sow and Canada Thistie Tooth which is pleasing 
many farmers. 
Write for free Booklet on land Cultivation, 24 
standard sizes and prices, 
We will be glad to have you call at our exhibit 
at the Minnesota State Fair—Sept. 2 to 9. 


JOS. J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. 





MORE MILK 


VITAMINERAL will Increase milk flow and 

butter fat: successfully treat abortion, sterility, 
malnutrition, paralysis and rickets, 
VITAMINERAL 

the only formule ee pataining enough Genuine Yeast Vite- 

to impro' 1 No salts, drage or fillers. 


Yeast Viamines and sele oe d minerals ‘only Small cost, 
Wr.te for price; ook. Send veterinarian's name. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1223 N. Washington St., Peoria, Illinois 


























GRUDE OIL 14c 


Highly Medicated Hog O11 20. Send your drum or 
add $2.85 for drum. Sold only in 30,50 gal.drums 
Shores-Mueller Co., Cedar Rapide, Iowa 








Dept. 

High quality seed at 
a fair price. Send for 

prices and samples. 
. SCHENCK, ALGONA. IOWA 
%% pure, $6.00 bushel, 
a a ee sacks free, track Con- 
cordia. Geo. Bowman, 


Concordia, Kansas. 








= Rosen Bye and Manred Winter 
beat. Write for pricee on amount you want. 
WICKENS BRO8., Avon, South Dakota. 


We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 





For the pastsix years we bave specialized ta 
Bwine Diseases, especially Enteritis: Necro- 
Bacillus, Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 
Haemorrhagic Septicemia, advising, counseling 
and prescribing for hundreds of prominent Iowa 
hog raisers. Scores of letters are on file in our 
office telling how our service has saved thousands 
of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases. 

Let us send you our book of information an@ 
testimoniais now. When your bogs start dying 
it may be too late. Know in advance what to do. 
A postal mailed today will bring it free ofall 
obligation to you. 


FEDERAL CHEMIVAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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[F arm Organization Activities 





The Job Ahead of the U.S. G. G. 

Just officers of the 
a of. up 
against in the task of putting the mar- 


what the new 


Grain Growers, Inc., are 


keting plan into effect is indicated by 


a statement just issued by E. H. Cun- 
ningham, the new president. Mr. Cun- 
ningham says: 

“The U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., in- 


volves the supreme effort of the Amer- 
ican farmer to follow his own product 


Closer to the ultimate consumer. The 
movement was born of the highest- 
minded sincerity on the part of the 


grain farmer, necessity forcing him to 
seek improved methods of marketing 
the product of his toil. As the new 
management comes into control of the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., we have no 
Utopian schemes to propose, no vision- 
ary plans to work out. We recognize 
certain economic laws which can not 
be flouted, and certain business prin- 
ciples which can not be ignored with- 


out inviting disaster. We have no 
fight against existing agencies and 
methods. But we do believe most sin- 
cerely that the men who grow grain 
have the right to sell what they pro- 
duce. 


“And we plan to create a producers’ 
selling agency, which shall function in 
strict accordance with sound business 
methods and procedure. We do not ex- 
pect to establish any great and spec- 
tacular reforms while the farmer waits. 
We hold out no flattering promises to 
producers that we will be able to reach 
out into space and get 25, 40 or 50 
cents a bushel more for their grain 
than the market justifies. Our grower 
members must recognize that fact in 
the beginning, and they will be called 
upon to exercise patience, as well as 
cooperation. 

“The U. S. Grain 
deplorable condition 
general statement of liabilities and 
assets shows a net deficit of $285,- 
267.27. While that is significant enough 
to trained financiers, it gives the gen- 
eral public no conception of the finan- 
cial entanglements and complications 
that will have to be ironed out before 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., can hope 
to attempt actual grain marketing op- 
erations. We are in no position to say 
definitely when we can hope to market 
grain. There are a few markets where 
we may be able to begin marketing as 
soon as the financial entanglements of 


Growers is in a 
financially. A 


the U. S. Grain Growers can be un- 
raveled. 
“We have no illusions concerning 


the outlook. We understand perfectly 
the size of the task that is confronting 
the new management. The purely busi- 
ne&s side of coéperative grain market- 
ing is of primary concern, but we want 
also to overcome the prejudice that 
has developed in many quarters as the 
result of unwarranted propaganda that 
has been given out from time to time 
relative to the personal bickerings and 
financial mismanagement, that have 
handicapped the whole movement. For 
that reason we are making no optimis- 
tic promises or predictions that may 
prove impossible of fulfillment. 

“Our immediate and most urgent 
concern is with the creditors. Practi- 
cally everything depends upon the at- 
titude they assume toward the new or- 


ganization. We have found the most 
of them disposed to be lenient, and 
willing to give us time to work our 


way cut. But not all of them are of 
that mind, as yet. Just what the future 
may develop no man can Say. 

“We will do our best to rehabilitate 
the organization upon sound business 
principles. We are not fooling our- 
selves, and we are not going to at- 
tempt to fool anybody else. At the 
proper time, after we have gathered 
up the loose ends, we shall make a full 
and frank statement to the public. We 
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propose to start upon a modest scale 
that will insure financial solvency, and 
to grow and expand as experience leads 
and business conditions justify.” 





Farm Movies 

So we said, “All right, 
Thanks for asking us.” But we didn’t 
feel that It was a hot day and 
the room would be especially hot, we 


we'll come. 


way. 


knew And we were afraid that the 
“farm movie” we were to see would 
show neither knowledge of the farm 


nor excellence as a film play. 

We had heard, of course, about edu- 
cational pictures for farmers’ meet- 
ings. “Out of the Shadows,” the anti- 
tuberculosis film, we knew was good. 
“Exit Ascaris,” the pig round-worm 
story, was another first-rater. But this 
stunt of mixing education and _ the 
story made us doubtful. We thought 
both might get lost in the shuffle. 

But having promised, we went down 
to the room where the film was being 
exhibited. It was just as hot as we 
had figured it would be. We took our 
coats off, used our straw hats for fans 
and got warmer and warmer. And then 
they started the film. 

There was a hero in the 
course, and the hero was in the very 
first picture. It said so in the sub- 
title. We looked that hero over and 
our interest began to pick up at once. 

This was a farm story and the hero 
was supposed to be a farmer. The fun- 
ny thing about it was that he actually 
looked like one He didn’t have his 
hair slicked back like a seal, he wasn’t 
trying to look like Wallace Reid, and 
he didn’t wear a new riding costume 
when he went out to slop the pigs. 

To tell the truth, he looked a good 
deal like our neighbor’s oldest boy, 
Jim. Jim isn’t much of a looker, but 
he is a good, hard-working, likable 
young chap. This fellow looked like 
the same kind. 

It was a good enough story, had a 
lot in it about coéperative shipping as- 
and showed an unscrupw 
lous stock buyer bidding up on one 
farmer and down on another. At which 
we said to ourselves, ‘“Ain’t it the 
truth!” and allowed that the fellow 
who wrote the scenario maybe had 
been there himself. 

But what we liked most was that it 
showed that Jim—that wasn’t the 
hero’s name but it was something like 
it—knew how to swing his team around 


story, of 


sociations, 


at the end of a row of corn he was 
cultivating, that he could curry a 
horse, and that he had some pretty 


good looking shotes out in the feed lot. 
He had a pretty good farm, Jim had, 


and our guess was that he was a pretty | 


fair hand with stock. 

When it was all over, we got up and 
said to ourselves, “That’s a nice boy. 
We're glad he came out all right. And 
that shipping association stuff is all 
right, too.” 

“How did you like it?” 
hibitor, and we told him the truth. We 
told him how much better we liked it 
than listening to make a 
speech about codperative shipping as- 
sociations, or—and this is rank heresy 
—sitting down to read an article about 
it. And we told him offhand of several 
neighborhoods where we wished he 
could show that film and get the farm- 
ers to backing up shipping associations 
harder than they are now. 

The chances are that the film will 
go where it is needed. There are fifty 
county Farm Bureaus in Iowa, sixty in 
Illinois, thirty in Indiana, and plenty 
more in other states that have moving 
picture machines of their own. Other 
locals of farm organizations, commu- 
nity clubs and neighborhood groups of 
all kinds are getting equipped in the 
same way. 

The “farm movies” are getting to be 


someone 


asked the ex. | 
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Plenty of fresh water is a necessity on every farm. But it’s 
hard, back-breaking work keeping supply tanks full for a lot of 
thirsty livestock. Thousands of farmers have done away with 
this disagreeable job by installing Worthington Pump outfits, 


such as illustrated above. 


With this outfit an abundance of 


water is produced for every farm need. When the engine is 
not pumping water it will operate the cream separator, 
washing machine and other small equipment. 


The Worthington 114 H. P. Gaso- 
line engine is sturdy, powerful and 
economical. It is easily started in the 
coldest weather, and is an engine that 
the women folks can operate as well 
asthe men. It is of the hit and miss 
governing type, designed to overcome 
the fundamental weaknesses of so 
many small engines that are delicate 
and complicated in construction prin- 
ciples. It is equipped with the famous 
Webster tri-polar Oscillating Mag- 


neto. All parts are standardized and 
interchangeable. 


Go to the Worthington Dealer and 
get the facts about this pumping outfit 
that will soon pay for itself in time and 
labor saved. Other sizes up to 25 
H. P., stationary and portable. Prices 
are rock bottom. 


Write today for Catalog No. A 
and name of nearest dealer if you do 
not know where he is located. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


102 Holthoff Place 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


WORTHINGTON 











1% to 6 H. P. just as you need it. 
The one economical engine on INE 
all farm jobs up to6 H.P. ENG 
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CHANGE POWER AS YOU CHANGE JOBS , Pustest macnine 






war price 


Saves investment, such an engine bargain. 
upkeep, time. Direct from factory to you. Learn 
Portable, about this wonderful farm helper. 


Kerosene or gasoline. 
Write for description and factory price. 


Wonderful value 
at less than pre- 
Never was 


No cranking. 














a big influence in rural work. Educa- 
tional films can show the progress of 
a plant disease like corn root rot more 
vividly than the most gifted lecturer. 
More important than the straight ed- 
ucational film, however, is the picture 
that teaches a lesson and tells a story 
at the same time. It creates enthusi- 
asm; it makes hard tasks seem pos- 
sible. It is no substitute for the hard 
work and careful planning that bring 
but it does help to create a 
spirit that makes the necessary hard 
work seem worth the effort. 


success, 


COUNTIES FIGHTING TUBERCULOSIS 

Many counties of the United States are 
the fight against bovine 
tuberculosis on the area plan. According 
to the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry there are now 128 such counties 
in 22 states. Missouri has 18 sueh coun- 
ties and Nebraska 16. There are also 30 
counties in the United States in which all 
of the cattle have been tested at least 
once. Oregon leads the states with seven 
such counties 

A number of towns in Dallas county, 
Iowa, have recently passed ordinances 
prohibiting the sale of milk from cattle 
which have not successfully passed tuber- 
culosis tests. The towns which have taken 
this action include Minburn, Waukee, 
Adel, Linden, Dallas Center and Wood- 
ward, 


now conducting 
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LIVE-STOCK | 





One million! 
farmers have| 
kept stock} 
sound with 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY REMEDIES 
Sold for 30 Years Under a Guarantee to Give 
Satisfaction or Money Refunded. 
—~—Write for FREE Copy—— 
FLEMING’S VETERINARY ADVISER 
It will save you Time and Money, FREE 
advice on stock diseases gladly given. 


FLEMING BROTHERS 
A 2 a es ee teen et 
TIMOTHY SEED 


Ww. T. Bass, 


Wanted—tTo Rent a Farm on Stock Share 


basis. Have stock to stock large farm. Can give and 
will expect references. J. L. BELLER, Linden, Ia. 




















New—192. Choice 

recleaned. Price 

$3.25 per bushel. 
Waukee, iowa 








BALK &2 FMEMEMAS, Patent Attermeys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
701 Creeker Bidg.. Des Meines, lows 
When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Add Years 


Life to 





Your Tractor 





, 12-22 and 16-30....... 
E-B, 9-16 and 12-20.......... 
E-B, 16-32... 
Farm Horse........ aha aah 
Farquhar, 1838 and 28-60... 

uhar, 1 wr 
ferben SOIREE ES 
Flour City Junior, 20-35...... 
Sete, ae aan SV... 
Rap ani pape gaeg 
Four Wheel Drive Fitoh...... 
Frick, 12-20 
ok er 


Heider—Model “C”......... 
Heider—Model ‘‘D”........ 
Holt Caterpillar, T-35....... 
Holt Caterpillar (5 Ton)..... 
Holt Caterpillar (10 Ton).... 
Holt Caterpillar (15 Ton)..... 





Co. (Indiana) station. 





probes sss tpn at fest tt 


Trade Name aes oil 
Allis-Chalmers—All Models. . . H. 
| Spe H 
All Work—Both Models. ..... H. 
Andrews- Kinkade . .E. 
RE H. 
|, Re H. 
Aultman-Taylor, 22-45....... E. H. 
Aultman-Taylor, 30-60....... E. H. 

Itman-Taylor, 15-30....... E. H. 
Awtomotive..........ccece0- H. 
Avery Model C....... H. 

very, 8-16, 12-25, 25-60, 
Stor the beakaven . H. 
very ee epee Fe 
PERE PPT Ef 
Bates Steel Mule—All Motiny, 
Best Tracklayer, 30.......... E. H. 
Best Tracklayer, 60..........E. H. 
Big Four, E-B...............E. H. 
SN Slee Gali'aa's «id a. taeks': H. 
Boring. ... : me 
Shad dace vionseesadees E. H. 
Capitol—All Models. ........ E. 
Case, 10-18 and 15-27........ H. 
* ere E. H. 
Case, Pee 
Cletrac, 9-16 and 12-20.......H. 
| SS ey E. H. 
Common Sense.............. H. 
dt os sinaseiscareee H. 
Dart Blue “J"....... «+ HH. 
Domes rrr oss paar tad H, 
Dill Harvesting.............. M.H. 


E. H. 


ns 


a 


Huber Light & Super Four... .H. 
Illinois Super Drive, 18-30 and 

 . Sapa 5 
OSS” ery H. 
International, 8-16.........« .H. 
International, 15-30.. .......H. 
i) ES er wp eS 
Keck Gonnerman............ E. H. 
MAS 3c, 4ctlvathaens wae H. 
a 6 ase hick Wo 5 DO 
Lauson, 12-25 and 15-30..... .H. 
eS | eee | 
Leader, 12-18 and 16-32......E. H. 
Leader, 18-35. . eee FA 
Leonard Four Wheel Drive. ..H. 
Little Giant A. & B..........H. 
London Model §, 12-25....« . .H. 


memm 





Chart of Recommendations 


Trade Name Motor Oi) 
See #. 
Mark VI Once Over..........H. 
Midwest........... Bio decks E. H. 


Midwest 
Minneapolis, 12-25 and 17-30 .H. 
Ainneapolis, 22-44 and 35-70 . 








Nilson Junior & Senior....... . 


Rumely Oil Pull, 12-20...... 
Rumely Oil Pull, 16-30... . 
Rumely Oj! Pull, 20-40. . 
Rumely Oil Pull, 30-60...... 
Russell “Big Boss,” 20-35... .. 
Russell “Giant,” 30-60 
Russell “Little Boss,” 15-30... 
Russel) “Junior” 12-24....... 


Samson Model M........... 
ae 
Shawnee, 6-12 and 9-18....... 
Shelby ModelC............ 
Shelby Model D............. 

OE ts civecshéanban E. H. 
Stinson Heavy Duty......... 


eos ed bettas ss sss tts 
-) 


Trundaar........ . i. 
Twin City, 12-20 and 20-35. . .H. 
Twin City, 40-65......... . 
Twin City, 60-00............ E.H. 


Uncle Sam—All Models. ..... 
WO idvoess.d Riwbeced Revevvs 


Waterloo Boy N.......... 

Wellington, 12-22 and 16-30...E. H. 
etmore.... eeetes pees 

deh od 00.0¢sttus P 


baobab at 


Wilson ee 
Wisconsin, 16-30 and 22-40... E. H. 
Yuba Ball Tread—All Models . H. 





E. H.—Poilarine Extra Heavy. 


N. B. For recommendations of grades to use in auto- 
mobiles and trucks consult chart at any Standard Oil 


H. 




















HE heart of your tractor is the engine. The life 
[ blood of the engine is the oil which lubricates it. 
When you give your tractor correct lubrication, 
you are adding years of life to the machine. There is 
no such thing as a second best lubricating oil or grease. 
There is only the right kind and the wrong kind. The 
right kind not only prolongs the life of the tractor, but 
gets more power out of it, and substantially reduces 
your fuel and repair bills. The wrong kind means 
“scored” cylinders, “burned” bearings, and a host of 
other expensive damages. Repair bills for such dam- 
ages are simply inexcusable in the light of present 
scientific knowledge. 


use (Yolarine 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 





Made in Four Grades 


Seals Pistons Against Loss of Power 


The correct grade for your tractor is indicated in the chart. 
Expert chemists working in the modern laboratories of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana-have perfected these 
grades of Polarine after studying the design of the tractor, 
the type of lubricating system used, and the behavior of the 
engine both in the shop and on the farm. 


There is nothing theoretical about Polarine Oils. They are 
scientifically correct and practically efficient. They take into 
account all the mechanical factors; for instance, clearance 
between the piston and the cylinder wall, method of cooling, 
lubricating system used, etc. 


Polarine flows freely berween the bearing surfaces, seals 
pistons against loss of power, leaving no dry spots which 
would rub together and score the cylinders. 


Avail yourself of tested, scientific lubricants recommended 
by the staff of lubricating engineers of the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) bearing the name Polarine, The Perfect 
Motor Oil. Consult the chart to the left. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
Chicago 


$10 S. Michigan Ave. 
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No heat with 


this summer meal 


AG= of crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts, 
with cream or milk (some berries or 
fresh fruit, too, if you like) is cooling to 
serve, cooling to eat and cooling to digest 
—with a charm of flavor and goodness that 
rouses appetite enthusiasm. No prepara- 
tion, no cooking—no heating of the body 
afterward, as heavy, starchy meals do— 
but well-rounded nourishment for every 


bodily need. 


There’s a noticeable feeling of lightness 
and comfort after such a meal. 


Try this way out of the heat, bother and 
uncertainty that usually goes with the mide 
summer food problem. 


Order Grape-Nuts 


from your grocer today 
**There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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See Running Water 
“Direct From the Well” M4 


Visit our booth and see how simply and econom- 
y Milwaukee Air Power Systems deliver 
water always fresh—no storage tank. 
BA SROM Sesioghald— —Sept. 16 to 23 
OHIO—Columbus—Aug. 28 to Sept. 2 
MINNESOTA—Minn. & St. Paul—Sept. 2 to 9 
a ep eeee— Sent. 4to9 
—Des Moines—Aug. 23 to Sept. 1 
WISCONSIN DMileoukee- aut’ 23 toSept.2 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
854 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Milwaukee 


























OVERALLS 
EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 
ASK YOUR DEALER 





They Also Fit After They Have Been Washed 


and what is more uncomfortable than 
a pair of overalls that have shrunk a 
couple sizes? Don’t take chances, 
but insist on getting Welch’s Stan- 
dard Overalls and you assure your- 
self of lasting comfort and complete 
satisfaction. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS — IOWA 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


Gress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








An Index to Interests 

That newspapers and periodicals in 
general are anxious to put before their 
public the material that is supposedly 
of most interest to them is noted by 
reading the prize contests in which 
men, women and children are invited 
to compete. 

From lists of dead contests, that is, 
contests that have already been de- 
we note the range of interests 
covered in these contests. 
From prizes offered for stories of hu- 
man interest in the technical side of 
wireless and broadcasting down to the 
slogans galore for which some firm 
was appealing, tempting bait was held 
out to get reactions from real folks 
instead of the commercial writer. 

There was the prize offered for a 
new labor saving device, and another 
for the best idea for saving in the 
home. There was a prize offered for 
the photograph with the best news 
value, and several for the best photo- 
graphs showing how a back yard eye- 
sore was turned into a beautiful gar- 
den. Also for transforming city flats 
with a number of window boxes and in- 
creasing the tree planting along city 
walks. 

There was a prize offered by mer- 
chants for photographs of the most 
unusual window displays. and for the 
most effective campaign made with 
blotters used in advertising campaigns. 
At the state fair this year we will ac- 
cept blotters, measuring sticks and 
pencils bearing an advertisement— 
somewhere some firm is checking up 
to see the value of such free-will of- 
ferings. 

In a literary way there were prizes 
for the best letters on: Is a college 
education of real value to the average 
girl? Would you want your daughter 
to marry a farmer? Do farmers make 
the best husbands? Why I am glad I 
married a farmer, etc., etc. 

Then there is a demand for human 
interest stories of farmers who have 
made a success with cattle, and of boys 
and girls who have had unusual suc- 
cess on a small start. This type of 
story we are glad to see is taking the 
place of the old “Johnny’s Pig’ and 
“Daddy’s Hog” story. 

For baby’s bright sayings and most 
embarrassing moments there is a per- 
ennial contest in the city dailies. 

There is often a contest for similes. 
We suggest that our readers make a 
collection of farm similes; sometime 
some paper will doubtless want just 
such a collection. 

“How I grew two blades of grass 
where one grew before” is giving place 
to the shoe salesman’s article on “How 
I sold two pairs of shoes where the 
customer expected to buy but one.” 

Disappointment lurks for ninety-nine 
out of the one hundred persons who en- 
ter prize contests, but there is enough 
of the contest spirit in most folks to 
insure the continuance of contests. 
The diversion of “Uncle Henry” Wal- 
lace was listening to street peddlers. 
He simply could not pass a decent ped- 
dler by without stopping. The kitchen 
drawer was filled with marvelous par- 
ing knives, slaw cutters, dish holders, 
silver polishing cloths, etc., which he 
had been beguiled into buying from 
street corner vendors. 

The view finder of a camera enclos- 
es the picture at which the camera is 
aimed. A reading of the advertise- 
ments and of the prize contests of pa- 
pers today finds a view of the range 
of human interests. 


cided, 
some of 





It is pleasant to live in the country 
where you know so many people, and 


pleasant to live in the city where so few 


people know you. 
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Suggestive Club Program 


Theme: “There are big tasks lying 
before women—tasks that call for such 
wisdom as we get by combined study, 
tasks that need the altruism we get in 
working together, tasks that need the 
energy we get from combination of ef- 
fort. We must make ourselves a com- 
pact body of American womanhood, 
whose purpose is nothing less than the 
putting of true Americanism into our 
social, industrial and political life aad 
the stabilizing of our country as she 
passes thru these years of upheaval.” 
—Alice Ames Winter. 

General Federation News. 

State Federation News. 

Country Federation News. 

Our Teaching Force and Their In- 
fluence. 

Public Welfare (Woman's Founda- 
tion of Health—Welfare Bureaus, etc.) 

Public Revenues. 

Public Expenditures, 

Women’s Obligations as Citizens. 

Women’s Opportunities as Citizens. 

Walking Rehearsal. 

Music Day. 

Education for Citizenship. 

Community Service. 

What the States Are Doing re Fed- 
eral Help. 

Visual Education. 

Current Events—Discussion of Pend- 
ing Legislation. 

References for this program will be 
published in Hearts and Homes from 
time to time. 





Insuring Sweetness in Cider 
or Grape Juice 


Sweet cider or grape juice can be kept 
sweet indefinitely if carefully prepared, 
a to specialists of the Bureau of 

Plant Industry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. They suggest 
that as rapidly as the juices are pressed 
from the fruit they be placed in clean ves- 
sels, preferably earthenware jars, altho 
scalded wooden tubs or barrels will do. 
is allowed to stand in these 
over night in a cool place so that much of 
the solid matter in the juice will settle 
out The juice is then drained off into 
giass jars or bottles without disturbing 
the sediment. The glass containers should 
be thoroly sterilized. 

Fruit if used, 
sterilized caps and rubbers 
tightened down as far as 
bottles with crown caps are 
bottles are capped as they are filled, using 
sterilized caps. If bottles closed with 
corks are used, set the previously steril- 
ized corks in place in the bottles and tie 
them down loosely with strong cord to al- 
low the escape of steam. Fill the bottles 
only to the neck. 

A wash boiler fitted with a wooden rack 
for the bottles or jars may be used for the 
water bath. Closed bottles or jars may 
be inverted or laid on one side so that 
the juice will wet the inside of the caps 
Corked bottles should stand upright in 
the water, which must come only to the 
necks of the bottles. 

Heat the water gradually to a tempera- 
ture of 175 degrees Fahrenheit. Allow 
quart or half-gallon containers to remain 
in the water for thirty minutes and gallon 
containers for forty-five minutes. Then 
remove and immediately tighten the caps 
and corks. Invert each bottle to wet the 
cork thoroly and then seal the cork with 
hot paraffin. 

Place the product in a dark, cool storage 


should be fitted with 
and the caps 
possible. If 
used, the 


jars, 


room. Watch for at least a week for fer- 
mentation, which will be indicated by 
frothiness of the liquid. Return ferment- 


ing bottles to the water bath and repeat 
the heating process, loosening the tops 
before heating and\closing them down 
firmly before cooling. 

When the juice is put in storage, the 
suspended solid matter will gradually set- 
tle out on the bottom and sides of the jar 
After two or three months the settling is 
completed, and the liquid appears fairly 
clear. It may be used directly from the 
bottles or drawn off into clean bottles, 
which should be sterilized before they are 
filled and which should then be corked 
and pasteurized by heating to 170 degrees 
Fahrenheit for the same length of time as 
the first heating. Keep the temperature 
five degrees below the first heating in or- 
der to prevent a second process of sedi- 
mentation. It is very important to main- 


tain even temperatures in the heating, 
and a reliable thermometer will be re- 
quired. 
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BABY'S 
CLOTHES 


NURSING 
BOTTLES 


BLANKETS 
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20 Mule Team 
pap, Borax Out 
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The things that need the most careful wash- 
ing— baby’s things that must be sanitary and 
antiseptic— must be washed in 20 Mule Team 
Borax. It dissolves out the dirt and leaves every- 
thing absolutely sweet and clean. 


20 Mule Team Borax is necessary in the nurs- 
ery and it has more farm uses than any other one 
commodity. 


20 Mule Team Borax should be used where- 
ever soap is used and it is the greatest kitchen 
cleanser known. 


Write for the Magic Crystal Booklet which 
describes more than a hundred important farm uses. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
100 William Street New York 

















Do your buying 
from firms adver- 
tising in 


NATURES GREATEST CLEANSER 


ately First! si 


If you do not find in WALLACES’ FARMER 
the articles you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to give you 
names of reliable firms from whom you can make 
the purchase. 
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Die Sil Sica! Lesson) 


By HENRY WALLACE 





y made 
the quarterly reviews. 











., Bxeept when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such siight ch\nges as may ocea- 
1 4 y by additions to the lesson text. 


lasue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
oo by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 






This statement may not always apply to 
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Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls 
of Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 3, 1922. Nehemiah, 
3:1-7; 4. Printed, 4:6-18.) 

“So we built the wall; and all the 
wall was joined together unto half the 
height thereof: for the people had a 
mind to work. (7) But it came to 
pass that, when Sanballat, and Tobi- 
ah, and the Arabians, and the Ammon- 
ites, and the Ashdodites, heard that 
the repairing of the walls of Jerusalem 
went forward, and that the breaches 
began to be stopped, then they were 
very wroth; (8) and they conspired all 
of them together to come and fight 
against Jerusalem, and to cause confu- 
sion therein. (9) But we made our 
prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
against them day and night, because of 
them, (10) And Judah said, The 
strength of the bearer of burdens is 
decayed, and there is much rubbish; 
so that we are not able to build the 
wall, (11) And our adversaries said, 
They shall not know, neither see, till 
we come into the midst of them, and 


slay them, and cause the work to 
cease. (12) And it came to pass that 
when the Jews that dwelt by them 


came, they said unto us ten times from 
all places, Ye must return unto us. 
(13) Therefore set I in the lowest 
parts of the space behind the wall, in 
the open places, I set there the people 
after their families with their swords, 
their spears and their bows. (14) And 
I looked, and rose up, and said unto the 
nobles, and to the rulers, and to the 
rest of the people, Be not ye afraid of 
them: remember the Lord, who is 
great and terrible, and fight for your 
brethren, your sons, and your daugh- 
ters, your wives, and your houses. (15) 
And it came to pass, when our ene- 
mies heard that it was known to us, 
and God had brought their counsel to 
nought, that we returned all of us to 
the wall, every one to his work. (16) 
And it came to pass from that time 
forth that half of my servants wrought 
in the work, and half of them held the 
spears, the shields, and the bows, and 
the coats of mail; and the rulers were 
behind all the house of Judah. (17) 
They that builded the wall and they 
that bare burdens laded themselves; 
every one with one of his hands 
wrought in the work, and with the oth- 
er held his weapon; (18) and the build- 
ers, every one had his sword girded by 
his side, and 80 builded. And he that 
soundeth the trumpet: was by me.” 
The book of Nehemiah is one of the 
rarest bits of biography ever written. 
If we read it carefully, we can see this 
wall builder, half warrior, half states- 
man, and altogether saint, mounting 
his horse, or, more likely, his mule, the 
third day after he came to Jerusalem 
as governor under the Persian king, 





| and taking a night ride in secret with 











his body-guard around the dismantled 
walls, stopping now and then to climb 
over the rubbish where his beast could 
not go, and taking in the extent of the 
ruin and desolation. We can see him 
in the capacity of a soldier rallying his 
forces for work and for warfare, like 
the primitive settlers in the forest or 
on the prairies, their hands on the plow 
and the rifle slung over the shoulder, 
or like the frontier Christian worship- 
ing in the log hut with loaded rifles 
stacked behind the door, 

We notice him as a practical states- 
man tracing out the hostile elements 
and persons in the neighboring prov- 
inces, all under Persian control, and 
noting carefully the allies of those 








jealous officials within the city itself. 
He seems for the first few months to 
have no help from Ezra. That good 
man seems to have been wholly ab- 
sorbed in digging out of the archives of 
the temple the sacred literature of his 
people, the law, the core of which was 
the five books of Moses, and expound- 
ing it to the people, preparing for all 
ages the world’s Bible, and not till the 
wall is built and the city made a strong 
fortress do we find him with his help- 
ers in the “pulpit of wood,” reading 


the law and “giving the sense.” (Ne- 
hemiah, 8:1-8.) 
Of internal difficulties there were 


enough for a governor like Nehemiah, 
for he, as governor or “pasha” of Jeru- 
salem, accustomed to “bring things to 
pass,” would naturally stir up a lot of 
enemies, and the more so as he was a 
reforming governor, a “disturber of 
the repose,’ and disturbers of the re- 
pose are never popular until after they 
are dead. The gravest sort of abuses 
had crept in and become firmly rooted. 
They could be removed only by pulling 
them out by the roots, and Nehemiah 
never did things by halves; he was 
after the roots. 

The most dangerous of outside ene- 
mies was Sanballat, who was the sa- 
trap or under-Persian official at Sa- 
maria, where there was a Persian gar- 
rison with which he would naturally 
have large influence. He was either 
from Beth-honor, in Judea, or Horo- 
naim, in the Moabite country, in which 
latter case his affiliation with the Am- 
monite Tobiah would be quite natural. 
He was connected by marriage with 
the family of the high priest in Jeru- 
salem (see Nehemiah, 13:28), from 
which it will be seen that he chased . 
the son-in-law of Sanballat—altho he 
was the son of the high priest—out of 
the city, because he had “defiled the 
priesthood, and the covenant of the 
priesthood, and of the Levites.” Ac- 
cording to Josephus, Sanballat built 
for this corrupt priest a temple on 
Mount Gerizim, and this perpetuated 
the feud between the Jews and the Sa- 
maritans, which was still bitter at the 
time of Jesus, (In fact, the less than 
two hundred Samarttans that are left 
have no dealings with the Jews even at 
the present time.) He apparently took 
with him the five books of Moses and 
the book of Joshua, which may have 
been the only portion of our present 
Bible fully recognized at that time, or 
it may have been the only portion with 
which this corrupt priest was familiar 
or had in his possession. The fact that 
he took only this part of it, which is all 
of the Bible the Samaritans ever recog- 
nized, is at least interesting. 

Another of the disturbers was To- 
biah, the Ammonite, and he, too, was 
directly connected by marriage with 
the descendants of the ancient proph- 
ets (Nehemiah, 6:10-18.) “He was the 
son-in-law of Shecaniah the son of 
Arah; and his son Jehohanan had tak- 
en the daughter of Meshullam the son 
of Berechiah to wife.” These appear 
to have been prophets, but the pro- 
phetic order had fallen into disgrace 
and had nothing to boast of except 
their ancestry. For this Tobiah, Nehe- 
miah expresses the utmost contempt, 
often speaking of him in sarcasm as 
“the slave,” intimating that he was a 
low-born fellow who in some way had 
gotten power and was abusing it. 

The third of the trio of disturbers 
was Gashmu (or Geshum), and for him 
Nehemiah seems to have had more 
contempt than for Tobiah, the slave, 
and always referred to him as an idle 
chatterer or tattler, “and Gashmu 
saith it” (Nehemiah, 6:6), that is, 
Gashmu takes up the idle tattle of the 
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It Can’t Rot 


= if you make it of imperish- 
= able cement construction — 
good sand and stone, mixed well 


with ALPHA CEMENT. 


> The practical Handbook, “ALPHA CE- 
V/ MENT—How to Use it’, tells how to make per- 

manent hotbeds, floors, walks, posts, foundations, steps, 
walls, etc. Also gives valuable hints on form-building, 
reinforcing, waterproofing, etc. 


A few pages tell how we make ALPHA CEMENT by a 


system of hourly tests that enables us to guaran- 
tee every bag to meet standard specifications. 





























Our dealer will be glad to give you 
the practical ALPHA helps, and, when you are 
ready for cement, he will tell you why he likes 
to supply ALPHA. 


Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
EASTON, PA. 


Batile Creek, Mich. 
Boston Philedeiphia 


New York 
Baltimore 


Ironton, Obio 
Pittsburgh 


PLANTs aT: La Balle, Ill. Bellevue, Mich. Ironton, Ohio 
Aipha, N. J. Cementon, N. Y Jamesville, N. ¥ 
Manheim, W. Va. Martins Creek, Pa. 








EAD AND OIL PAINT for a $5000 

frame house costs from $20 to 

$30 — about $5 per year for decay 
ansurance. 


For best service thin 100 pounds 
CARTER PURE WHITE LEAD 
with 4 gal. of pure linseed oil—mak- 
ing nearly 7 gal. of heavy paint. Ask 
nearest paint dealer for prices. 

For further particulars send for “Painting with 


Lead and Oil” —a 16 page booklet of helpful in- 
formation, and color card, mailed free on request. 


Carter White Lead Company 


12042 So. Peoria Street Dept. 15 Chicago, Ill. 


BALE YOUR HAY 
















1 MARTIN Steel Corn Cribs 
yi save all your corn from fire, 
Aj mould,rats,weather. Strong,easy 
” to erect. Cures corn perfectly. 








SEND Cheaper than wood cribsinlong | Sendname today 
run. Last alife-time. —— tor catalog. y - 
in use. FREE Illustrated B: PRESS Gansas 
shows construction of The Martin ate 
and how it will make you money. piles on 
Address—MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS Co.. Co Sets and shocks easel Ocre 
4104 Renasse City, Mo. — ye —— 





heathen and gives it the respectability 
that attaches to a public official. What 
a telling sermon a bright preacher 
might make on this text, “And Gashmu 
Saith It.” 

There were men in the city, the de- 
generate sons of the old prophets, in 
the. pay of Sanballat, who had hid 
themselves in the temple courts, pre- 
tending that they were afraid of being 
assassinated, and they tried to per- 
suade Nehemiah to do likewise (Nehe- 
miah, 6:10-14). Nehemiah, however, 
is shrewd enough to see that it was a 
trap set for him in order that they 
might bring in an evil report; and he 
kept right on building. 

It required a very courageous and 
sagecious man to deal with all these 
hostile elements within and without, 
and still push on the work of building 
the wall and finish it in fifty-two days, 
but Nehemiah was equal to the occa- 
sion, His treatment of the trio out- 
side the wall was admirable. They at 
first were disposed to laugh at his 
work, and said that if a jackal (a 
prairie wolf) would run*over the wall, 
the wall would fall down. Nehemiah 
kept on building. When the Israelites 
who lived near the Samaritans came to 
him no less than ten times and told 
him that an attack was to be attempt- 
ed, he set a watch against them day 
and night, and kept right on praying 
and building (Nehemiah, 4:12). (The 
meaning of this verse is not clear, 
but I think I have given the correct 
sense.) 

Nehemiah was an organizer. He gave 
a portion of the work to the priests, 
and as fast as they completed a sec- 
tion of the wall, they consecrated it 
without waiting for the rest. He or- 
ganized the people from different sec- 
tions of the country, and gave to each 
one a portion of the wall, thus securing 
harmony, and he put the principal in- 
habitants on the wall opposite their 
own houses, thus enlisting their self- 
interest. (Read the third chapter.) He 
organized the different trades unions, 
which seem to have been organized 
even then, the apothecaries, the gold- 
smiths, the merchants, and put these 
orders to work, (Nehemiah, 3:31-32.) 
In fact, when we read this book closely, 
we find that about the only men whom 
Nehemiah could depend upon were the 
servants, or Nethinims, that he had 
brought with him from Babylon. He 
put half of them to work; the other 
half looked after the spears and shields 
and bows. He let the rulers of Judah 
look after the Jews, and he had a 
trumpeter standing by him to sound 
any note of alarm, and told the rulers 
to look after the rest of the people, and 
that when they heard the sound of the 
trumpet they must rally to him. “In 
what place soever ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, resort ye thither unto 
us: our God will fight for us.” 

And he builded the wall. The man 
who can organize a following and 
teach them how to fight, and who has 
sense enough to keep out of traps set 
for him, and avoid idle discussion, is 
the man who always brings things to 
pass. When this first work was done, 





he turned the same resistless energy 


to the reform of abuses, the practice of 
usury, Sabbath breaking, and mixed 
marriages, and while Nehemiah lived 
Jerusalem had a governor in fact. 


History repeats itself—never in form, | 


always in fact. The Jewish exiles, after 
immense sacrifices, had returned to 
their holy city, had restored the wor- 
ship of David and Solomon, had re- 
stored the long ruined altars, had re- 
built their temple, and with the work 
only fairly begun had turned their at- 
tention to their own private affairs, 
and by reason of association in the or- 
dinary transactions of business with 
men who were not always in sympathy 
with their modes of worship, had actu- 
ally begun to disobey their laws. 
Abuses had crept in. Those who should 
have been their leaders had formed 
connections, political and social, with 
the rulers of the semi-heathen nations 
around them, The prophets had pro- 
tested. Good old Ezra was there to ex- 
pound the law, but there was no man 


with the nerve and the proper spirit 
to see to its enforcement. 

Then came Nehemiah to do for the 
Jewish people in that day what public- 
spirited, unselfish reformers have tried 
to do in all ages since. And we sup- 
pose it will be thus to the end of time. 
Worldliness and the self-seeking inter- 
ests of politicians always tend to low- 
er the tone of morals, until, when the 
hour is ripe, the Lord will raise up re- 
formers, as He always has done and 
always will do, to bring the people 
back to a sense of their duty. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No. 1453—Men’s and Boys’ Shirt—Cut 
in sizes 12%, 13, 18%, 14, 14%, 15, 15%, 
16, 16%, 17, 17%, 18, 18% and 19 inches neck 
measure. Size 14% requires 3 yards 36- 
inch material. Many women find that it 
really pays to make the men folks’ shirts 
at home, for they can then secure a high 
standard of material at much less cost 
than they would have to pay for a ready- 
made one. 

No. 9$929—Girl’s and Child’s Romper 
Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 
Size 8 requires 3 yards 36-inch material. 
It has become almost a necessity to have 
a pair of bloomers to match each dress 
for the little girl. They most certainly 
“cut out” a great deal of extra labor and 
they also look very nice. 

No. 1374—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 4% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 32-inch contrasting and 2% 
yards binding. A gingham or checked 
voile frock like the one illustrated has 
bias tuck-like trimming bands on the 
skirt. This also is a very excellent style 
for crepe or serge, and then you could 
wear this dress in the early fall. 

No. 1436—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting. This style 
would make you a charming gingham 
dress as illustrated as well ag a crepe dé 
Chine or wool crepe dress. 


No. 1422—Ladies and Misses’ Dress— 


} Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 








bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with 1% yards 36-inch 
contrasting. A lovely soft wash dress in 
plain and figured combination exploits 
the panel front which is found so be- 
coming to both stout and slender women. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and givé 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A dig 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc¢.. 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 








TO DEVELOP RECREATION POINTS 

Dr. Frank A. Waugh, professor of land- 
scape engineering at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, at Amherst, has been 
appointed recreation engineer in the For- 
est Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Doctor Waugh will 
formulate plans for the development of 
public camp grounds and summer home 
sites in the national forests of the western 
states. 
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SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyrigat 1912 by Littie, Brown & Co. 
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Why Ol’ Mistah Buzzard Has 
a Bald Head 


Or Mistah Buzzard had come up from 
the south to live in the Green Forest, so 
«o as to be near his old friend, Unc’ Billy 
Possum. At first all the little folks of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows had 
been a little bit suspicious of the big black 
pird, and the littlest ones had had a great 
fear, for he looked so much like Redtail 
the Hawk that they thought he must be 
at the very least Redtail’s own cousin. 
When Une’ Billy Possum heard this, he 
hurried around telling every one that Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard wouldn't harm anyone 
for the world. 

Then there was great rejoicing and all 
the little people hurried over to the tall 
dead tree where Ol’ Mistah Buzzard de- 
lighted to sit, to tell him how glad they 
were he had come to make his home with 
them. Une’ Billy was on hand to intro- 
duce them, and each one was very polite 
to Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, especially the lit- 
tlest ones who had been most frightened 
when they had first seen him sailing high 
up in the blue, blue sky. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard was just as polite as 
they were, and bowed his wrinkled bald 
head to this one and that one in a very 
grand manner. As usual, Peter Rabbit 
was brimming over with curiosity. He 
could hardly wait to be introduced before 
he began to ask questions. 

‘Tl beg your pardon, Mistah Buzzard, 
but are you very, very old?” Peter asked, 
just as soon as he had a chance. 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard gave Peter a funny, 
sidewise look and slyly winked at Unc’ 
Billy Possum as he replied: 

“Ah reckon Ah’m right smart old, Brer 
Rabbit. Yes, suh, Ah reckon Ah’m right 
smart old. But Ah might be older; Ah 
sho'ly might be older. Why do yo’ ask?” 

Peter looked a little bit foolish, just a 
little bit foolish, and he hesitated before 
he replied, in a very low voice: 

“Because I thought that only very old 
people ever have bald heads.” 

Ol Mistah Buzzard threw back his head 
and laughed and laughed and laughed, fit 
to kill himself. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho!” 
laughed Ol Mistah Buzzard. 

And because he seemed so tickled, ev- 
erybody else began to laugh, too. Even 
Peter Rabbit laughed, altho he felt very 
uncomfortable, because it seemed as if 
they were laughing at him. 

“Ah reckon, Brer Rabbit, yo’ all doan 
know much about mah family. Ah reckon 
yo’ all done live so long up here in the 
No'th that yo’ done got to thinking that 
no one who lives anywhere else is of much 
account. Isn't that so, Brer Rabbit?’ said 
OY Mistah Buzzard, with another sly wink 
at Unc’ Billy Possum. 

Peter Rabbit looked more confused than 
ever, but he hastened to tell Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard that such a thought had never 
entered his head, and that he held the 
very greatest respect for Ol’ Mistah Buz- 
zard and all his family. Then, his curi- 
osity getting the better of him, he added: 

“But I would like to know how it is that 
you happen to be bald-headed, Mr. Buz- 
zard, when none of the other people whom 
I know are.” 

Ol’ Mistah Buzzard grinned good-na- 
turedly and settled himself comfortably 


on a branch of the tall dead tree. 
“It's quite a story, Brer Rabbit; it’s 
quite a story,’’ said he. 


“Do, please do tell it to us!’’ cried Peter 
Rabbit and Johnny Chuck and Happy 
Jack Squirrel together. 

Ol Mistah Buzzard looked all around 
the circle of little forest folks and meadow 
people. 

Ah doan want to tire yo’ alls. Ah cer- 
tnly doan want to tire yo’ alls and make 
a nuisanes of mahself,‘ jes’ when we alls 
are getting so nicely acquainted,” said he. 

“You won't! You won't! Please do tell 
“US how it is you happen to be bald-head- 
ed!" shouted all together. 

Or Mistah Buzzard scratched his bald 
head gently, very gently. Then, while all 
the little folks crowded closer about the 
foot of the tall dead tree, he cleared his 
throat and began: 

Once upon a time, long long ago, when 
the world was young, mah gran-daddy a 

ousand times removed wore feathers on 
nis haid. Yes, suh, he wore feathers on 
his haid jes’ the same as ol’ King Eagle 
and Brer Redtail and Brer Falcon and all 
the other birds. He was ve’y proud of the 
“eathers on his haid, was Gran'’daddy 
Buzzard, but he was still mo’ proud of 
is big, broad wings. He cert'nly was 
proud of those big wings. He used to 
Spend most of his time sailing ‘round and 
round and ‘round, way up in the sky, an’ 
Jes’ minding his own business.” 

(Concluded next week) 





The -trouble is, if he has discretion 
enough not to write her letters that can 
be used in court, he doesn’t love her 
enough to be convincing. 
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‘This Catalogue’ 
is Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates Our Fiftieth Anniversary 
by Offering You Everything for the Home, the Farm and the 
Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day 





= write today for your free copy of this TO THE WOMAN: This free Catalogue offers 
big Golden Jubilee Catalogue will mean a_ you the newest styles, selected in New York by 
saving of many dollars to YOU this Fall. our own Fashion Experts. And all the usual 
It answers every question about price, es- extra “style profit” has been eliminated from 
tablishes for you the right price to pay forevery- OUf Prices. 
thing you buy. It offers you everything for the home at a big 
Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in saving: Rugs, Carpets, Curtains, Furniture, 
right buying—has gone into this book. Fifty Home Furnishings of all kinds of standard 
years’ experience in low price making is here at quality at money saving prices 
your service. TO THE MAN: Think of an all wool—virgin 
Write for this Catalogue. Know theright price wool suit for less than $15.00. This is an example 
to pay for everything you buy. Take advantage of our Golden Jubilee Bargains. Everything a 
of the many big bargains it offers—the many, ™an needs, to wear or to use, is offered at prices 
many things offered at less than market prices. that mean many dollars saved 
This advertisement is printed to tell you of the FOR THE FARM: For fifty years the Ameri- 
saving this book offers you, and to tell you that can Farmer and Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
one copy of this Catalogue is yours—FREE. helped each other. This bool outdoes all our 
You need merely write us a postal, or fillin the past achievement in making low prices for you. 
coupon below, and one copy of our big Golden Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hardware— 
Jubilee Catalogue will be mailed you FREE. everything the farmer needs is offered at a saving. 





Mail this coupon to the one of our five houses nearest you 





Your Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 
We announce a new perfected service for you. To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 33-H 


After a year’s work and study, originating and testing new systems, i » . _ 
and employing experts, we have perfected a new system that makes Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, Fort Worth, Portland, Ore. 











certain a very quick and satisfactory service to you. : 0 
Practically every order that comes to Montgomery Ward & Co. this (Mail this coupon to the house nearest you) 
season will actually be shipped and on its way to you in less than 48 hours —_ : . ° flor vy ’ 
_ Lower prices, better merchandise, and now a new service. True it is Please mail me ay free rT of Montgomery Ward's 
indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery Ward & Co., the oldest Mai! Order House, is Golden Jubilee Catalogue. 
Today the Most Progressive.”’ 
Ee eee Pe ECL ee CP CEPT CPT RE ce. . 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
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points of superiority. 


kerosene carburetor. 


everywhere. 


$700 price. 


Cricaco 


Power for Belt and Drawbar 
International 8-16 now $670 


fans International 8-16 Tractor is a combination of 
sensible design and high-grade construction with many 
It has a four-cylinder valve-in-head 
engine, with all working parts enclosed; throttle governor; 
removable cylinder sleeves; high tension magneto; and 


Its light weight, snug compactness, ease of control, 
generous reserve power, economical operation, and general 
fitness for diversified service has made it highly popular 
Its present price includes all necessary 
equipment — platform, fenders, throttle governor, adjust- 
able drawbar, belt pulley, angle lugs, brakes, etc. In case 
you require larger power, note that this same equipment 
is included also with the Titan 10-20 Tractor at its new 


Be guided by the judgment of thousands of International own- 
ers. For belt work and for drawbar work the year around, follow 
their advice. See the McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


SF AMERICA 
ree os ed 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 



















USA 









SURE DEATH to 
HOG WORMS 


*’ Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
Worm Capeuies fall to get the worms. Origi- 
nal J. L. Bonnett formuls of 


Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


and other pure drags. No substitutes. Pure 
Bantenin capsnice cannot be sold for less 
than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultura) 
colleges, fa visers, veterinarians ase 


rm ad 
Bonnett’s “Big B's”. RK. F. Johanningmeter, 


Luana, lowa, says: “Send 200 ‘Big B's’. Have 
tried others. but find no equal”. 
ORDER ee 
50 $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, 
Bpecia) Hog Treeting Inetruments. 


4.L. BONN ETT 
Manuteoturing Chemist 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-dowa, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 fi free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book *‘Evidence”* free. 

W.F. YOUNG, INC.. 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 

















Protect Livestock Health= 


feed CAREY-IZED 
SULPHURIZED 
SALT BLOCKS 


the year ’round 
Order Now From Your Dealer 











ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle aj) kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lote and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 


223 Peari &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


OWS, remodel your Ford or Motorcycle into 

Snow and Ice Sleighe or Speedy Windwagon. We 
sell Plans, Propellers, Sprockets, Hubs, Bearings, 
Countershafting and Chain. Pictures FREE. 
Crawford Motor and Aeroplane, Long Beach, Calif. 
































THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Cows Need Rest and Ample Feed 


Cows which freshen in the fall will 
respond especially well to a rest period 
before they begin milking again. Lib- 
eral feeding during this period favors 
the development of a strong, healthy 
calf and puts the system of the cow in 
condition to meet the demands of the 
succeeding lactation period. When a 
cow is milked until within a very few 
weeks of freshening she has insuffi- 
cient opportunity for recuperating her 
energies for the new milking period. 

A startling illustration of the extent 
to which many farm cows are handi- 
capped by inadequate feed and care 
before freshening is afforded by recent 
experimental work on the United 
States Department of Agriculture dairy 
farm at Beltsville, Maryland. The re- 
sults of these experiments, published a 
few months ago in Department Bulletin 
No. 945, showed that one of the cows 
under observation declined 50 per cent 
in milk production during the space of 
four years, as a result of insufficient 
rest. This cow was given rest periods 
of forty-four days between each two 
lactation periods. During these idle 
periods she was allowed an average 
maintenance ration of four pounds of 
grain, four pounds of alfalfa hay and 
thirty pounds of silage. With this 
treatment her milk production fell from 
800 pounds during the first month fol- 
lowing her first lactation period to 400 
pounds in the first month following the 
fourth freshening. 

This cow, which was obviously going 
to pieces under the strain of long-con- 
tinued milking with too little rest, was 
allowed a rest of 122 days after her 
fourth lactation. During the rest her 
ration was increased and she was fed 
liberally of feeds high in minerals, 
such as alfalfa hay. The efficacy of 
this treatment showed itself during the 
first month of her next milking period, 
when her output of milk totaled 875 
pounds—higher than at any previous 
time in her producing life. 

An even more remarkable instance 
of the manner in which a cow will re- 
spond to rest and feed appears in the 
record of another cow in the govern- 
ment herd. This cow was given a rest 
of seventy-eight days, or nearly twice 
the length of previous vacations. Dur- 
ing the last forty days before freshen- 
ing she was fed just twice the ration 
she had formerly received at such 
times. During the first month of pro- 
duction after her next freshening her 
milk production was 1,300 pounds. This 
was considerably more than 100 per 
cent greater than her first month’s rec- 
ord of 575 pounds in the first month of 
her previous lactation period. 

Dairymen will do well to review 
these government experiments. Close 
observers of dairy herds now agree 
that lack of rest and insufficient feed 
before freshening are the chief causes 
of sudden and pronounced failure of 
cows which have been good producers. 
The hot weather of August and early 
September is especially trying to the 
dairy herd, and cows which are to 
freshen immediately after this season 
should be conditioned for the coming 
milking period. A rest from milking of 
at least sixty to ninety days is advis- 
able, and the ration during this time 
should be liberal and nutritious. The 
failing pasture should be supplemented 
with good clover or alfalfa hay. A 
grain mixture of five parts of corn, 
two parts of oats and one part of oil 
meal forms a good grain ration. A 
daily allowance of eight pounds of 
grain and eight to ten pounds of hay 
will be entirely worth while for cows 
which approach freshening. Silage 
may be added toward the close of the 
pasture season. 





Directors for Dairy Congress 


The personnel of the board of ex- 
perts which will direct the program of 
the World’s Dairy Congress, to which 
President Harding has invited all the 
countries of the globe to send repre- 
sentatives, has been announced. Twen- 
ty-one men have been named on the 
board. 

For the sake of convenience, the pro- 
gram of the World’s Dairy Congress 
has been divided into four parts, desig- 
nated, “Education and Research,” “In- 
dustry and Economics,” “Regulation 
and Control” and “National Health.” 

The chairman of the program com- 
mittee as a whole is L. A. Rogers, pres- 
ident of the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists, and for a score of years 
director of the research laboratory of 
the dairy division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Prof. C. H. Eckles, of the University 
of Minnesota, is chairman of the sub- 
committee on education and research. 
Associated with him will be Dr. Robert 
S. Breed, of the New York experiment 
station; Prof. M. Mortenson, of Iowa 
State College; Dr. V. A. Moore, of Cor- 
nell University, and Dr. E. B. Meigs, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

O. F. Hunziker, manager of the Blue 
Valley Creamery Company, will head 
the sub-committee on industry and eco- 
nomics. His associates will be Dr. H. 
C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; S. 
J. Van Kuren, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; E. 
M. Bailey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and C. G. Morris, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The last three named men 
are identified with dairy manufac- 
turing. 

Fred Rasmussen, secretary of agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the sub-committee on regulation 
and control. Other members of this 
committee are W. T. Nardin, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Dr. J. H. Shrader, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Ivan C. Weld, of the United 
States Dairy Division. 

Heading the sub-committee on na- 
tional health will be Dr. H. C. Sherman, 
professor of food chemistry at Colum- 
bia University. His co-workers include 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Prof. Flora Rose, of Cor- 
nell University; Dr. Donald B. Arm- 
strong, of the National Health Coun- 
cil, and Courtenay Dinwiddie, secretary 
of the National Child Health Council, 
Washington, D. C. 





Painted Windows Aid in Milking 


The cow barn can be made shady 
and cool during the summer months 
if the windows are painted with a coat 
of water-mixed interior wall paint, sug- 
gests Earl Weaver, of the Iowa State 
College dairy husbandry department. 
The windows of the college dairy 
barns have been painted with green 
alabastine. This keeps the interiors 
cool and flies are not so numerous as 
they would otherwise be. Many farm- 
ers hang gunnysacks over the windows 
during the summer. These, however, 
are dusty and unsanitary and frequent- 
ly form a breeding place for flies. 





Quadruplet Calves 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have a four-year-old grade Hol- 
stein cow which gave birth recently 
to four live, normal, female calves. 
The average weight was thirty-eight 
pounds, and they were all marked al- 
most exactly in the same fashion. One 
of the four lived only a few hours, but 
the other three are still doing finely, 
and the mother is doing well. 

H. S. DRUMMOND. 

Adams County, Illinois. 
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[ Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the iahemet 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more, Ali inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


Fake Hog Cholera Remedies 


Hog cholera is starting to show it- 
self in several sections of the corn belt. 
Together with the outbreak of the dis- 
ease there can be noted the usual out- 
put of fake remedies. One of the most 
notorious of these alleged cures is that 
put out by Dr. D. W. Nolan, the manu- 
facturer of a hog cholera remedy which 
he has sold at various times in almost 
every state in this part of the country. 

His last appearance in Iowa was in 
Hardin county in 1916. He was in De- 
Kalb county, Illinois, later in that year 
and then dropped out of sight until 
1921, when he turned up in Ohio. This 
year he is back on the job again and is 
working part of Indiana. Nolan’s habit 
is to sell all the dope he can in a given 
section and then move before the farm- 
ers have time to find out how worth- 
less itis. There is a chance, therefore, 
that his next appearance may be al- 
most any place in the corn belt. 

When he started out he called his 
hog cholera remedy ‘Dr. Nolan’s anti- 
hog cholera specific.” He had another 
brand called “Noxine.” Some time 
later he changed the name to “Porcer- 
ine.’ The last title that he gives his 
concoction is Rx 1000. His so-called 
remedy has been tried by Iowa farm- 
ers and by the Agricultural College at 
Ames and has been pronounced of no 
value. 

This record of Dr. Nolan ought to 
make it impossible for him to do busi- 
ness in any part of the corn belt. How- 
ever, his last foray into Indiana shows 
that there are a few districts that have 
not heard of him. We are giving this 
brief outline of his career in order that 
our readers who are not already famil- 
iar with his record may be on the look- 
out. 

Remember that nothing will cure 
hog cholera except vaccination; and 
that if you pay three dollars a bottle 
for Rx 1000, you are simply making a 
gift of the money to Dr. Nolan. It 
will be muth cheaper and just as ef- 
fective to put a little coloring matter 
in some rain water and feed that to 
your pigs. 

















Threshers Liens 

A Minnesota Service Bureau mem- 
ber writes: 

“IT own a threshing machine and 
want information about’ threshers’ 
liens. 

The law of Minnesota provides that 
threshers have a lien on all grain 
threshed for the price of the services, 
which shall be preferred to all other 
liens and incumbrances except those 
given for seed from which the grain 
was grown. 

The law further provides that a 
thresher must file with the clerk of 
the township in which the threshing 
was done, within ten days after thresh- 
ing is done, a verified statement of 
amounts and kinds of grain threshed, 
time and place of doing the same, giv- 
ing first and last days thereof, the 
rates per bushel, and the total charge 
thereof, the amount paid thereon, if 
any, and the balance due, the reputed 
owner and the person requesting the 
work to be done, and a notice that a 
lien is claimed for the balance unpaid. 

The thresher is required to file a 
certified copy of such statement 
authorizing the seizure and sale of so 
much of the grain as will satisfy the 
lien, with reasonable costs. Seizure 
must be made or action to foreclose 
must be begun within six months after 
filing, and the laws relating. to fore- 
closure of chattel mortgages govern in 
So far as they are applicable. Penalty 


for secreting or disposing of property 


cones by lien is a minimum ‘of $25 
ine, 








three vital units. 
pistons and pins. 


power and economy. 


Pistons and Pins 


McQuay-Norris Wainwright 
Pistons and Pins—gray iron 
pistons as light in weight as 
safety permits — specially de- 
signed for replacements — 
available in standard sizes and 
over-sizes — also in semi-fin- 
ished form 75 - thousandths 
over-size—pins of special 

ened steel, ground to ex- 
ceptional accuracy. 


walls. 





$125 


If they are worn, full power and economical 
operation in that motor are impossible. 


Wear in these three units many times 
causes farmers to sacrifice a good car or 
tractor or engine, when, if they had renewed 
them, the machine would have given satis- 
faction for a long time more. 


When you realize the load these three units 


bon in a parchment 


an exclusive 
Per ring two-piece de- 
sign preventing loss of 
gas and compression. 
Gives equal pressure stroke 
at all points on cylinder 
For all piston 
grooves except top, 
which should have 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


. PISTON RINGS 


PISTONS 


Is your gas power machinery wasting money 
that could be saved by installing them? 


Every motor—whether it is your auto- 
mebile, tractor, truck, engine or pump—has 
They are the piston rings, 
It’s the condition of these 
three units which determines the motor’s 


wear, 


their cylinders. 


ADDRESS DEPT. B C 


McQuay-NoRRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ST. Louls, U. S. A. 


JIFFY - GRIP 
—a one - piece 
Perring ring. 
butting joint, 
can be 
than ordinary step cut 
— velvet finish _ 
quick seating. 
in a jiffy.” 

them clean and free 
from rust, each ring is 
packed in an individual 


$100 Supweyt—Keeps 
Sun vient lubricating oil 

out of combus- 
tion chamber. Collects 
excess oil on each down 
of piston and 
empties on each up 
stroke, which ordinary 
grooved rings cannot 
do. Each ring packed 


Each ring in a parchment con- 


we QUAY-NORRIS 
Eax-LRoot 
wPISTON RINGS. 


carry, it’s easy to understand why they 
They have to seal the combustion 
chamber, withstand the force of every 
explosion and the stopping and starting of 
the pistons as they shoot up and down 


wear and when they do the motor gets 
noisy and wasteful. 
sacrifice of a good car or tractor that would 
have given much longer satisfactory serv- 
ice if these worn parts had been replaced. 


Send for our Free Booklet, 
to Hold Power,” which explains the whole 
subject of motor wear and its correction. 


50c 


ACH 
“aN 





It is not strange that they 


It frequently causes 


“To Have and 


Snap —of the highest 
mel grade. Raised 

88 above the 
average by McQuay- 
Norris manufacturing 
methods. Their use 
insures all the satisfac- 
tion possible for you to 
get from a plain snap 
ring. They are packed 
twelve rings to the car- 
ton and rolled in waxed 


Non- 
which 
fitted closer 


“Seats 
To keep 














Guara Guaranteed to Expel 
All TheHog Worms 


Or Money Refunded 





WAKEFIELD’S FULL DOSE SANTONIN CAPSULES 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose 
Santonin Capsule to actually kill every 
worm—large and smali—in the stomach 
and intestines, to carry off the dead 
worms and to put the entire digestive 
tract of the animai in condition to take 
on weight at a record rate or we refund 
your money. 


Wakefield’s Full Dose Santonin Cap- 
sules contain a full dose of pure Russian 
Santonin which costs us $150 per pound 
and we invite all Agricultural Colleges or 
state chemists to analyze them. 

Send your order today. 


100 Wakefield’s Santonin Capsules $ 7.00 
200 = $3 se 13.50 


500 . i = 30.00 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener 1.50 
All charges prepaid. 


A 4c CAPSULE 


We also make a Worm Capsule which 
we sell at $4.00 per hundred. It contains 
no Santonin yet destroys many varieties 
of worms that infest pigs, and we guar- 
antee it to surpass any other Worm Cap- 
sule that does not contain a Full Dose of 
Santonin. We have many very strong let- 
ters from stock raisers who have had 
great success with these Special 4c Cap- 
Sules, but we know and every Farm Ad- 





| 


viser, Hog Raiser and Veterinarian knows 
that a Full Dose of Pure Santonin is the 
only remedy that WILL KILL EVERY 
FORM OF HOG WORM, large and small. 


I have used your Santonin Hog Capsules 
with extraordinary results. The hogs af- 
flicted with the worms were naturally run 
down. At the present writing said hogs 
are almost as large as the others. Can 
gladly recommend these Capsules to any- 
one. Must thank you for your prompt 


serv 
LOC ‘KH ART, MINN. LESTER FOSTER. 


I am more than pleased with Wake- 
field's Full Dose Santonin Capsules. They 
have given the best results I ever had 
since I have been farming. I notice since 
I have treated my hogs, they are doing 
much better. I am sure glad that I sent 
for your Full Dose Santonin Capsules. 

DIXON, IA. BENJ. B. KING. 


I sent for 100 of your Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules and gave one each accord- 
ing to directions to 50 head 100 lbs. each; 
will say they sure got the worms. I have 
fed worm powders for 20 years but your 
worm capsules sure have it over them as 
each pig gets its full dose and I certainly 
cannot recommend them too highly 

MAXWELL, IA. A. J. PINCK. 


C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Box 6, Bloomington, IIl. 


Established 1846 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 








The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 











Fresh U. &. Govt. Tested 


ANTI-HOG 
Cholera Serum 


Sold direct to Farmers 
who are bolders of State 
permits. Our prices are 
on pre-war basis. 
ANCHOR SERUM CO. 
S. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Observatory Bidg. , Des Moines, ta, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Greater Strength and 





Studded Tee. 


new ones, 


~ Longer Life in this 
+ New Fence Post 


ERE is a new and better steel fence 

post—the RED TOP Double Strength 
Studded Tee. Noholes to weaken post either 
above or below the ground—proved strong- 
er than all other posts at all points by sever- 
est tests. Fine new finish and sturdier an- 
chor plate. New staple that is stronger and 
easier to apply. 


Cost Less in Fence 
Lasts Longer 


This is the type of post all manufacturers 
have for years been trying to produce, but it 
was given up as impossible. A RED TOP 
engineer had to discover a new principle in 
rolling steel before he could make this 


But don’t get the idea that 


it’s an expensive post. 

This new RED TOP costs less than the 

better grade of wood posts and lasts twice 

© aSlong. It actually costs considerably less 
» set in the fence line. It’s the greatest value 

y, ever offered in a fence post. 


The Studded Tee is oomiy 
*; economical for repairing ol 


ood and equally 
ences or building 


See this new RED TOP at your dealer’s. You 
must see it and handle it to appreciate how 
good a post it really is. 


154-10 a Ke) 2) 


2ANTEEL 


GUA 


Double Strength Studded Tee 
Steel Fence Posts 





Insist on the Original and Genuine RED TOP Double 
Strength Studded Tee. No holes. Circular on request. 


THE RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38E South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 











POULTRY. 


Pullets-Cockerels 


12 TO 14 WEEKS OLD 


White and Brown Leghorns, healthy, from trap- 
nested high producers—¢18.00 per dozen on approval. 
Act quickly. Order from thie adv. 


Also 150 Yearling Hens 


Irving King & Sons, lowa City, lowa 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Top notch, big type, heavy boned cock birds at 
one-half price; 8 cock birds at $2.00 each; 2 cock 
birds at $4.00 each, Shipped on approval. 

MKS. KDW. BERANEK, Solon, Iowa. 


. sai for brotiers and all 
Highest Prices Paid oie iiss: of live 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
equare deal always. C. E. McNEILL & ©O., 326 
W. Bo, Water Street, Chicago, L!!{nols. 




















~~ 
BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
e And How to Feed 
Mailed free te any address by 
America's the Author ‘ 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 








Medicines} 129 W. 24th St., 
German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
meereeus. COLLIE and SHEPHERD 


WPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 
BR. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 


New Yi 

















KEDONL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 
FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how to 
keep your hogs free from insect parasites 
and disease. 





WRITE FOR THEM. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


. W. Perth & Co., Winfield, Hansas 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wil) be cheerfully answered. 








Blackhead in Turkeys 


A number of our readers are losing 
their turkeys with blackhead, an infec- 
tious disease affecting the liver and in- 
testines. Salmon says of this disease: 
“The amoeba leaves the bodies of the 
sick birds with the excrement and in- 
fects other birds by entering the di- 
gestive organs with the food and drink. 
It passes along the alimentary canal 
until it arrives at the two blind 
pouches or lateral extensions called 
the ceca, where it begins its growth 
and produces the first signs of disease. 
Here it penetrates the lining mem- 
brane, increases rapidly in numbers, 
and sets up an inflammatory process 
which leads to a great thickening of 
the intestinal wall and to the filling 
up and obstruction of the tube with an 
accumulation of yellowish white or 
grayish cheesy material that is depos- 
ited in concentric layers. The changes 
which are almost constantly found in 
the liver are explained by assuming 
that the microbes are carried by the 
blood from the diseased ceca to the 
liver, and are there deposited at dif- 
ferent points where they multiply and 
spread in all directions. In this way 
are formed the numerous centers of 
disease which appear on the surface of 
the liver as yellowish spots, but which 
when cut across are seen to be irreg- 
ularly spherical in shape. The amoe- 
bae are liberated in large numbers 
both in the ceca and in the liver, are 
mixed with the intestinal contents, and 
are distributed with the droppings.” 

The ipecac remedy has been given 
previously in these columns. It is sug- 
gested that calomel and castor oil be 
tried in the proportion of one-fourth 
grain of calomel in one teaspoonful of 
eastor oil every night for three nights. 
Keep sick fowls apart from the flock, 
and feed and water turkeys apart from 
the chickens. 





Looking Toward Spring Breeding 

The forward looking poultry breeder 
considers in the fall the needs of the 
poultry yard for the spring. If he re- 
quires a male bird, he makes inquiries 
about the dam of the bird and her egg 
producing qualities. 

If he needs several male birds for 
flock mating, he tries to get full broth- 


ers in order to secure more uniformity 
in the young stock. 

He does not pick out the exact num- 
ber of females he will need in the 
spring; instead, he chooses twice as 
many pullets as he will need, knowing 
that time will show weaknesses and 
defects which he will not use in his 
breeding yard. 

If he buys trap-nested stock, he asks 
for an affidavit, and he expects to pay 
a good price for what he gets. The 
letter that gets scanty welcome from 
poultry breeders is the letter asking 
for perfection at a dollar and a half. 

If he must buy stock, he estimates 
that pullets that begin to lay in Octo- 
ber will give about 40 per cent egg 
yield in November, 50 per cent in De- 
cember, and over that:in January. The 
alert movement, the red comb and 
wattles, and the industry of the pullet 
that is laying make it comparatively 
easy to pick out the layers by sight 
without handling. Old hens are more 
deceptive. 

In choosing cockerels for breeders, 
it is well to avoid the extra early crow- 
ers. Too early sexual maturity is apt 
to result in undersized progeny. 

Females chosen for breeders before 
their laying period should be practi- 
cally standard weight. They lose in 
weight when the laying period is on. 
Undersized fowls will lay a small egg. 





Producers are now laying stress on 
size of eggs, and do not wish in their 
pens any hen laying less than a two- 
ounce egg if they can avoid it. Expert 
breeders claim that the Plymouth Rock 
may be slightly under the six pounds 
which the standard requires for pul- 
lets, but that the Rhode Island Red 
must weigh up full to the five pounds. 
Vigor is essential; the eye of the bird 
is the mirror that reflects its vitality. 
A dull eye is never found in the head 
of a healthy, good layer. 

The shape of the head is what some 
breeders go by in choosing a vigorous 
bird. No bird with long, snaky, nar- 
row head gets by into their poultry 
yards. They want a bird that stands 
squarely on its feet and is up and com- 
ing; a bird that has its feet set direct- 
ly under it and a good deal of body 
back of the legs; a bird with symmet- 
rical development of all parts, and one 
that is typical of the breed and color 
of the variety. 

Standard type and good egg produc- 
tion may be found in the same bird. 

Regardless of breed, a good body 
type for egg production includes a rect- 
angular shape twice as long as deep, 
slab sided and roomy in the body cav- 
ity for the digestive organs and ovari- 
an system. 

Judging a good egg laying type of 
hen by sight is much like estimating 
weight. It is hard to tell just how it 
is done, but as the experienced cattle 
buyer can estimate weight almost to 
the pound, so an experienced poultry- 
man accustomed to culling can esti- 
mate with a fair degree of accuracy 
the probable laying qualities of a 
pullet. 





Advice From a Poultry Judge 

C. A, House, celebrated English poul- 
try judge, sailed from England fof Aus- 
tralia in February to judge the big na- 
tional show at Sydney, Australia, April 
12 to 20, 1922. Mr. House will officiate 
at fifteen other shows while on the is- 
land-continent of the South Pacific. 

On the occasion of his departure 
abroad, the Poultry World, London, 
asked Mr. House to outline his sugges- 
tions to young breeders. He responded 
by summing up the matter in the fol- 
lowing nine points: 

1. Don’t spend money on a lot of 
stock. Take up one breed and make 
yourself master of it. Don’t dabble in 
two or three ere you know one. 

2. Secure your initial stock from a 
reliable and proved breeder. 

3. Start slowly; don’t overload your- 
self. Put your money into one first- 
class pen rather than three or four sec- 
ond-raters. Good birds cost no more to - 
keep than poor ones. 

4. Good stock is essential, so are 
good houses and appliances. That way 
comes success. Many fail because 
they put good stock into poor houses. 
Result: Disease, disappointment and 
failure. 

5. Use the best food; be regular in 
the feeding and general atteniion to 
your stock. Much depends on this 

6. Join your local society. Attend 
its evening shows and meetings. Seek 
to learn from the older members. 

7. Don’t fly too high at the start. 
Test your stock in your local show. 


Having conquered there, proceed to 
higher things. 
8. Attend your first show. Ask 


the judge to point out where and how 
your birds failed. Go home, think over 
his words, remedy the faults in your 
stock, and have another try. 

9. Tosum up the whole matter: Be 
strenuous and persevering. ConceD- 
trate. If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again. Success comes always to 
the earnest, thoro enthusiast. 
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Save the 37% 


By shredding you save all your 
fodder, which contains about 
37% of the feeding value of 
your corn crop. You increase 
the manurial value of your 
crop and make it more con- 
venient to handle. 


Cut labor cost 


Do several jobs in one and 
save wages. The Appleton 
Husker and Shredder husks 
the corn clean and elevates it 
into acrib or wagon. It shreds 
or cuts the fodder into 1 to 4 
inch lengths and the blower 
puts it into your loft. The 
very little corn that it shells, 
it cleans and sacks. 


Free Book—Send for it 


Get this book. It contains 
the plain facts about Appleton 
Huskers and Shredders. It 
tells you in conservative state- 
ments, why the Appleton 
Husker and Shredder is 
guaranteed to do more and better 
work, with equal power, than 
any other make. Write near- 
est branch for Booklet 532. 


Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, Ill. 
Omaha,Nebr. Minneapolis, Mina. Columbus,0. 


APPLETON 


HUSKER 4*° SHREDDER 
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Big Litters 


FULL OF HEALTH 
VIGOR AND VITALITY 


Mr. Ed. Dorn, prominent breeder, of Bayard, 
Iowa, says: 

“We began feeding Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
about two weeks before sows farrowed, and 
have never stopped feeding ‘it, and do not in- 
tend to. ur litters came even and strong 
without any runts, with an average of nine pigs 
tothe sow. We had one sow give us a litter 
of 21 pigs and not a runt in the litter.” 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk does not only 
assist in producing big litters, but if fed regu- 
larly, it protects them against the many de- 
seases, makes them grow faster and enables 
you to get them on the market earlier. 





Call at our exhibit at the lowa State Fair and 
let us help you with your feeding problems. If 
you are not coming to the Fair write today for 
further information. 


Manufactured by 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
4750 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ELLETT BROS. 


lowa Distributors 
224 Fine Arts Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Davenport Has Another Big Fair 


(Continued from page 6) 

an exhibit worthy of the larger state fairs. 
All breeds were represented, Duroc Jer- 
seys leading in numbers with 225 head. 
A. Y. Bartholomew, Peoria, IIL, judged 
the Durocs and picked the aged boar, 
Great Uneeda Sensation, owned by Glen 
Healy, Moscow, Iowa, for grand champion 
honors. A fall pig shown by Bert Holmes, 
Muscatine, Iowa, was junior champion. 
An aged sow owned by James M. Brock- 
way, Letts, Iowa, was senior and grand 
champion sow, while the junior champion 
was shown by Hanks, Bishop & Droz, of 
New London and Fairfield, Iowa. The 
latter firm was the heaviest winner, se- 
curing nine firsts. The entries of J. D. 
Waltemeyer stood first in the junior boar, 
junior sow and junior litter futurities. 
Other herds which figured prominently in 
the Duroc show were those of G. R. Pe- 
ters, DeWitt, Iowa, and Fernow & Enck, 
Marion, Iowa. 

The Poland China count showed 186 ani- 
mals, which were judged by Prof. H. H. 
Kildee, of Ames, Iowa. Kessler Bros., & 
Smykil, Solon, Iowa, triumphed in the 
boar classes by winning senior, junior and 
grand champion boar on sons of their 
herd boar, Giant’s rival. The get of the 
latter also stood first in get of sire. The 
grand champion sow was a junior pig 
shown by M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 
Iowa. Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa, had the senior champion sow. Oth- 
er herds which afforded prominent com- 
petition were those of O. J. Hess, Worth- 
ington, Iowa; H. M. Meneaugh, Grimes, 
Iowa; D. E. Hudson & Sons, Montezuma, 
Iowa; Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, 
and I. J. Conrad, Melbourne, Iowa. 

The Hampshire show was largely a con- 
test between the herds of F. W. Timmer- 
man, West Liberty, Iowa, and Chas. Kelly 
& Son, Iowa City, Iowa. The Kelly boar, 
Monarcl’s Defender, was senior and grand 
champion boar and the same firm had 
junior champion sow. The senior and 
grand champion sow was Miss Rexetta, 
owned by Timmerman, who also showed 
the junior champion boar in Royal Chero- 
kee Jr. Ed Steffens, Lowden, Iowa, won 
a number of ribbons in the Hampshire 
section. 

A number of good Chester White herds 
were shown and prizes were well divided. 
The grand champion boar was exhibited 
by the Scott County Home, Davenport, 
Iowa, and the junior champion was shown 


by C. S. Rock, West Liberty, Iowa. C. H. 
Jones, Oxford Junction, Iowa, had the 
senior and grand champion sow. Robert 


Bowman & Son, DeWitt, Iowa, showed 
the junior champion winner. 

H. P. Pistick, Arlington, Ill., and Iowa- 
na Farms, Davenport, Iowa, showed Berk- 
shires, with the Pistick herd winning 
most of the honors. J. W. Justice & Sons, 
Iowa City, Iowa, won all firsts and cham- 
pionships in the Tamworth division. Earl 
Fry, Iowa City, Iowa, won all champion- 
ships in the Spotted Polands. H. P. Pit- 
stick, Arlington, Ill., and Wm. Zahs, Jr., 
Riverside, Iowa, divided honors in the 
Yorkshire classes. 

Many breeds were represented in an ex- 
cellent show of sheep. Among the leading 
winners were the flocks of C. C. Croxen, 
West Liberty, Iowa; Heatherhall Farms, 
Kellerton, Iowa, and the Chandlers, Char- 
iton, Iowa. 

The horse show was in general light, 
altho more Percherons were present than 
in 1921. The champion Percheron stallion 
was Jardine, a son of Jalap, owned by 
Wyanet Farms, Davenport, Iowa. A. J. 
Stonebarger, Lone Tree, Iowa, showed 
the champion Percheron mare. Wm. 
Claussen, Davenport, Iowa, was the prin- 
cipal Belgian exhibitor and won both 
grand championships. 





KLEIN $, GRANZOW HAVE SUCCESS-« 
UL HAMPSHIRE SALE 


A Pe sale of Hampshire was held by 
O. D. Klein and W. C. Granzow, of Alden, 
Iowa, on August 16. While no high prices 
were reached, there was a uniform de- 
mand, and an average of $40 was made 
on the entire offering. The top sow was 
bought by Watson & Miller, of Alden. A 
list of buyers follows: Lot 1, E. H. Wat- 
sabaugh, Jewell, lowa, $67.50; 4, Dr. 
Schalk, Alden, $57.50; 5, Watson & Miller, 
Alden, $87.50; 6, Ed Pritchard, Alden, $65; 
7, William Nelson, Alden, $46; 8, Garvey & 
Olson, Gowrie, $48; 9, C. J. Urmson, Al- 
den, $37.50; 10, Alva Fuller, Dows, $37 .50; 
11, Charles Reynolds, a tae $42.50; 
12, H. E. Button, Alden, 7.50; C. H. 
Armour, Alden, $40; 14, oe *. Cc ae Alden, 
$47.50; 16, W. B. Miller, Alden, $46; 19, F. 
E. Heifner, Kingsley, $47.50; 20, Garvey & 
Olson, Gowrie, $40; 3, F. Dayton, Alden, 
40; 21, Bockelman & Mills, Sioux City, 
40; 27, Leslie Parker, Alden, $40; 28, Alva 


Fuller, Dows, $46; 29, L. A. Watson & 
Miller, Alden, $41; 30, Garvey & Olson, 
Gowrie, $40; 32, M. C. Morrison, ar? ag 
$48; 39, 40, H. Bessman, Alden, $41, $41 





SHORTHORNS—DUROCS 


A large number of Shorthorn females of 
different ages, that are strictly reliable 
breeders and are sound in health; also 
Duroc Jersey boars of early spring farrow, 
are being offered by Mr. E. J. Edwards, 
of Alta, Iowa. These boars are strongly 
bred in both Colonel! and Sensation breed- 
ing. Mr. Edwards owns one of the best 
Colonel boars to be found anywhere, and 
he is a capital breeder. We refer to Colo- 
nel Rajah. The Shorthorns represent the 
surplus of the herd and must be disposed 
of in the not far distant future to make 
room for the increase of the herd. You 
will do well to visit Mr. Edwarts’ farm 
if interested in the above mentioned stock. 
—Advertising Notice. 
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Ready for Market 


30 Days Ahead of Straight Corn Feeding 
—Fed the Champion Way 


ion Molasses Feeds shorten feeding time and 


enema eeding costs. Average gain of three pounds a day not un- 
usual. Sharpens the appetite, aids digestion and builds beef. Not 


just coated but saturated with cane molasses, Read what success- 


oO 
INDIO 
Steer Fattening 


Wm. Lemons, Lineville, Iowa, writes: “I have fed your 
Champion Molasses Feed for 18 years and always have had good 
results. Have bought in 100-ton lots and would not think of feed- 
ing cattle corn without using Champion Molasses Feed. Champion 
will shorten a five month feeding period at least 60 days.” 

F. D. White & Sons, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, writes: “We have fed a 
lot of cattle without your feed and also a lot with it and feel safe in saying we 
can make cattle as good in a hundred days on Champion Feed as we can in 150 
days on corn alone. We plan on feeding four ponaner 5 or more to each steer per 
em on full feed unti! 

John Puls, Malcom, Iowa, writes: I am now starting two loads of 
Hereford cattle for the short fed class for the International at Chicago and am 
The calves I am taking to the State Fair have surely 
own a wonderful gain since I fed Champion. 
Moines, as I will take some from home if there is no 


(pha 





If you want results like these feed the Champion Way. Write 
Ask your dealer. 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturers of Champion Molasses Feed and Champion Mo-Las-Cot'n Meal 
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WARNER’S 


Wormshot Capsules 


Guaranteed to kill and remove in 24 
hours the Stomach and Intestinal Worms 
that infest yeur 
hogs. Government 
experts say chief in- 
gredient in Wormshot 
Capsules for hoge is 
the best by every 
test for remvving 
hog worms. Drive out 
the worms aad put 
your stock in perfect 
cendition. 
Guaranteed safe 
and sure, positively 
no bad after effects. 
Capsules, set instruments as illustra- $5. 65 






100 


ted, full directions, postpaid . only 
Extra Ce Ry ry 25, 1 50; 50, 62.75 
100, $4.65; 500, $19 $38.00. 


Send no She oety Pay on arrival. Money 
back if net absolutely sati Order 
teday—now. 


WARNER REMEDY COMPANY 
703 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ul. 


160 Acres Good lowa Land 
2 miles from a good town in Adair County. The 
land lays well, good crops, 30 acres tn clover, 20 fn 
oats, 85 in corn this year. 2 good wells with water 
at barn and house. Windmill, good barn, corn crib, 
hog house, § room house, good orchard, woven wire 
around 140 acres, rest bas barb wire; ¢ mile to school. 
Good first loan and good terms on the balance. Write 


Robt. Hearn, Adair, lowa 


LOANS ON IOWA FARMS 


40 years, 6 percent. No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency. 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Neb. 


148 ACR 














)) Iowa farm for sale. 8 miles 
east of Council Biuffs. Good 


| buildings and silo. Dairy barn for 24 cows. 8 room 


modern house. Splendid soil. This farm is a money 
maker for the right man. Federal farm loan on part 
of farm. See, or write for full information and terms. 
JOMN H. F. ERUBE. 3416-19, 80. Beattie, Wash. 


IMPROVED uarter. 
FOR SALE Fine corn land, as build- 
ings and fences, plenty of water, fye miles from 


railroad town tn Delaware County. Inquire of 
owner, Box 291, Manchester, Iowa. 








OR SALK—2 ideal farms to close estate. Size 
from 160 to 640 acres. Easy terms. H. 8. EWEN, 
administrator, Carrington, North Dakota. 7 
osenes County, Minn., 200 acre farm; 
a splendid farm; $185 per acre, 
easy os SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 
+H 2 acres, good buildings. 
For Quick Sale ; Plenty fruit, fine location. 
Good terms. J. A. Ross, Mommoath, Illinois. 











FOR SALE-400 ACRES 


Ideal stock or dairy farm. On Jim River, six miles 
from Ashton, So. Dokota, three to shipping point. 
Close to school. Woven wire fenced and cross- fenced. 
About 240 under cultivation, balance timbered pas 
ture and hay-land. House, barn, large cattle barn, 
granary, corn-crib, numerous other buildings, Sewer 
to river. Artesian well. Fruit trees. Retiring, 
Rare epportunity to ge. real money-maker. 610,000 
cash, balance Jong time at 6%. 

ETHAN W. YOUNG, Ashton, So. Dak. 
HW. W. lowa 400 Acres For Sale 
1% miles to town, fenced hog tight, well tiled, new 
barn, 3 big silos, hog house and implement shed all 
of hollow tile; fresh water system. Price $175 per 
acre, any reasonable terms: Ist mortgage draws only 
5%, six years yet torun. Weuld consider good mort- 
ages, bends, or land near cet a ids in exchange. 

noquire of owner, LUCIAN T. COX, 410 Becur- 
ity Bullding, Cedar Rapids, Anke 


400 AGRES 


By Owner 
2+ miles from main fine ratiroad town. 8 miles 
from county seat Aitkin, Minnesota. Ali tiliable 
except 10 acres of timber. 100 now in clover and 
timothy. Good soil. Bargain price, $35.00 per acre. 


Ez. W. Foster, Mankato, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


190 acre stock farm, highly impreved, tiled, clese 
to school and markets, on state road. 45 registered 
Herefords. Buildings mostly new. Alfalfa. Corm 
yield 50 to 75 bu. per acre. Low price. 

MARTIN BONDAUS, Brandon, Minn. 


Improved Dairy Farms For Sale 


Eighty and one hundred acres. Owners retiring. All 
stock, machinery, hay and grain goes with farm if 
desired. If interested, write 


First State Bank, 














Mill City, Minn, 





For Sale 865 acre farm. One of the best stock and 
grain farms in Southern Minnesota; over 
nine miles of tile, + mile to state graveled road, 14 
miles to good town of 1,600 population. One of the 
best high schools in the state; one mile to Parker Col- 
lege. Would take emalier farm in part payment. Price 
$200 per acre. Address Box 231, Winnebago, Minn. 


BUY DAIRY LANDS 


Best in the world $15 to 625 per acre. You can 
have 10 yeara to pay for them. 
The Winona & St. Peter Land Co. 
Capital Bank Bidg., St. Paul Minn. 


Wisconsin Selected Cut-Over Lands 


in large or smnail tracts at prices and terms to enable 
purchaser with small means to have a farm home. 
HOMESEEKERS LAND CO., Stiliwater, Minn. 











OUTEEREASTERR BANSAS —Good farm 

lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lola, Kansas 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
jlationships. For instance, the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 
third week in August was 63.4 cents, 
whereas now it is 51 cents, or, in other 














words, corn is now 80 per cent of pre- 
war. But altho corn on Iowa farms is 
selling for 80 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 


cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and corn prices must come closer together. 


CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattle are now 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 124 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 110 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 95 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 109 per cent, light 
hogs 114 per cent, pigs 122 per cent and 
packing sows 91 per cent of pre-war 
normal. 

SHEEP—Lambs are 160 per cent. 


WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 41% cents at Boston is 140 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 19 cents 
are 117 per cent of pre-war normal 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 86 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 69 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 99 per cent, and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 91 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 99 per cent of normal, the oat 
crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
104 per cent. Stocks of 1921 grain are 
ebout normal in the case of oats and 
wheat, but somewhat above normal in 
the case of corn, 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 147 per 
cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 142 per 
cent, brown shorts 77 per cent, and bran 
81 per cent. 

HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 109 per cent of pre- 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 136 per cent. 

FARM GRAIN PRICES—Because of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 51 cents for corn last week, or 
only 80 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at lowa elevators were 25 cents, 
or 66 per cent of pre-war normal. At 
terminal markets corn is 86 per cent and 
oats 69 per cent of pre-war normal. The 
railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ices, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
sells in the form of grain. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 
122 per cent, eggs are 100 per cent, cot- 
ton is 161 per cent, and clover seed at 
$9.75 per bushel at Toledo is 104 per 


cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 99 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 92 per cent, 
emoked bacon is 147 per cent, and 
emoked ham is 167 per cent. Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades. 

FUTURES—September corn is 85 per cent 
of pre-war normal, December corn is 
&7 per cent, May corn is 85 per cent; 
September oats are 71 per cent, Decem- 
ber oats are 78 per cent, May oats are 
78 per cent; September wheat is 92 per 
cent, December wheat is 93 per cent, 
May wheat is 91 per cent; September 
lard is 95 per cent, January lard is 83 
per cent; September sides are 88 per 
cent. On the basis of September lard, 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September 
will sell at $7.74. On the basis of Sep- 
tember rib sides they will sell at $7.17. 
Actual hog prices in September prob- 
ably will be higher than this because of 
the good domestic demand for cured hog 
meats, 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is 
150 per cent of pre-war, coke is 455 per 
cent, copper 87 per cent, petroleum 166 
per cent, lumber 144 per cent, Portland 
cement 204 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

ands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 

a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 120 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 190 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
mow averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

iFARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 
land is now being sold except at forced 
Sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1920. 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 


New York City for the month of July 
were 177 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Early in August 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 133 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
146 per cent. There is now in circu- 
lation in the United States 139 per cent 
as much money per capita as before 
the war. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
33%c, week before 32c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 18%c, week before 18%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 22%c, week before 
20c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
21c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 23c, 
week before 23%%c., 








| 

| LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.30, week be- 

fore $12.90. Chicago—Last week $10.70, 

week before $10.80. 





TANKAGE 
Mason City tankage is $62. 


The Week’s Markets 


50 in ton lots. 
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Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....... ++ +«+}10,.40/10.68}10.40 
Week before ......+«..|10.05/10.38/10.20 


Good— 
Last week ......es+e+.+| 9.83) 9.83] 9.58 


Week before ..........| 9.38] 9.50) 9.38 
Meduim— 

| Last week .......e+...| 8.88} 8.68) 8.25 

| Week before ..........| 8.50) 8.50) 8.17 
| Common— 

Le WOO .uteccesnces 7.13) 7.30) 6.58 

Week before ......++.. 7.00} 7.25| 6.70 


Light weight beef steer 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and gel 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Medium and good— 





10.68/10.30 
10.33] 9.98 

































































Last week ...cccsecors 9.14] 9.25) 8.66 
Week before ..........| 8.81) 9.00) 8.48 
Common— | 
Last week ...... ceeccs 6.75 7.18| 5.95 
Week before .......-.-| 6.63| 7.20/ 6.05 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— | 
Last week ....ceseeee- 7.00] 7.13) 6.93 
Week before .......-.+; 7.00} 7.00) 6.75 
Cows— 
Last week ......ee++++) 5.63) 6.20) 5.25 
Week before ..........| 5.75) 6.13) 5.18 
Bulls— 
Last week .....cescees 4.63) 5. 4.13 
Week before .......... 5.00) 5.02) 4.23 
Canner and cutter cows— 
MG WOE ccovcwsecsce 3.25) 3.20) 2.95 
Week before .......... 3.25] 3.30] 2.93 
Feeder steers— 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— 
OS Sere 7.13) 6.13) 7.30 
Week before .......... 7.25) 6.63] 7.30 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs. )— 
BAER. WOE ccc ccssecece 6.83) 6.45) 7.17 
Week before .......... 7.00) 6.45] 7.20 
Stockers— 
Steers— 
EMRE WORK ccccccscecce 6.38) 6.13) 6.38 
Week before .......... .38| 6.13) 6.33 
Cows and heifers— 

DOGG WOGE .. wcwcnnarecs 4.63) 4.50) 4.63 
Week before .......... | 4.63] 4.50] 4.57 
| HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
| i Pos owt hwada « 8.13) 8.80) 8.55 
| Week before .......... 8.43) 8.83) 8.83 

Medium (20-250 Ibs.)— } 
j OS TT 8.38) 9.23) 8.7 
| WG. WEEOED cecenewcce 8.93] 9.48) 8.88 
| Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
| EMGt WOOK ...ccccscess 8.68; 9.58) 8.68 

iL. 0) eee 9.25) 9.80) 9.00 
| Light lights (130-150 Ibs. )—| | 
} a Ree Fr,” 9.48| 8.95 
| es POU TTT ET ES TET 9.73) 9.25 
| Smooth, heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
| EMBC WOE 2 cccccwsene 7.30) 7.83 50 

Week before .......... 7.70| 7.70) 7.33 

Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up)— 
EME WOE oc cgevcescee 6.93) 7.30) 7.15 
| Week before .......... 7.25) 7.05) 6.93 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
| Sarre to 9.38 
Week before ..........|..... 9.38 
Stock pigs— 
i CT ciisseanscnan 8.50)..... 9.13 
Week before .......... 9.00]..... 10.08 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
EE, WOOK sxe ccvscuss 12.00/12.30/11.75 
Week before .......... 11.50)12.00/11.30 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
SS eae | 9.63/10.00) 8.50 
Week before .......... | 9.13] 9.63) 8.13 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— } 
SS Se | 9.25{ 9.38! 9.13 
Week before .......... 7.13] ene 7.00 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
ee arr 5.38| 5.57] 5.88 
Week before .......... 5.38) 5.57] 5.68 
Breeding ewes, full } 
mouths to yearlings— } 

eRe WOE: .. <c<ecev consbtiwed 8.13) 7.00 

Week BOTSTO « cccccccechicns 8.13} 7.38 
| Feeder lambs, medium to 
| choice— 
| ee eee «++ }10.75/12.00 

Week before .......... 10.80} 12.00 
,} .NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an ava 
erage of prices from common to choice, 


















































HAY 
> 
_ ° 
3 = to 
4/218 
E ao |S 
61 15 
Mixed Clover, No, 1— | l 
RPGS WHUDEL:. ovine dss dues «+++ +) 12.50/15.50 
Week before ....... eee] ee o-[11.00/15.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
CMO WGK <occccns asdebven shin des 25.00 
WOE DETOTO cecceccses re were 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week ..ccccccceccfoess.f18.00 
Week before ........-).+-.-{18.00 
Afalfa, No. 1— 
Last week .......++++-/14.50/16.25 
Week before ......+. -» (14.50/16.25 
Alfaifa, Standard— 
Last week ..... occcce of le.50114.25 
Week before ........+-|12.50/14.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
ON a ee 10.50)12.25 
Week before ..........|10.50/12.25 
Oat Straw— 
CE WOR, sick nwasbueen 8.50) 6.25) 9.25 
Week before .......... 8.50} 7.25) 9.25 
GRAIN 
> 2 
= © 
¢ ae 
et ® z 
a | 4 a | 2 
= | | a nD 
y eee ce | eo 
2.460 4) ol. © 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....} .64%! .56%4/ .59 | .56%4 
Week. before ..| .62%] .55 58 54% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
BiG WOOK .6501 Oe. Teowesc -53%%| .65% 
Week before ..[ 62 |..... sikeweee -53% 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
na TO oscil WER reetelnanesd 54% 
Week before ..| .6144]...... covcee] Bam 
Oats, No. 2W— 
Last week ....| .33 |.. 29 
Week before ..] .35%}]. 28% 
Barley— 
Last week ....] .53 
Week before ..| .55 
Rye— 
Last week ....] .70% 
Week before .76 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.04%%/1.00 {1.04 -94 
Week before ..{1.10 {1.00 [1.06%] .94 



































FEEDS 
> n + 
ei15]| 3] 
a md a | & 
3] @ a} 5 | & 
s § Tiata 
Eg a S |} @ = 
o = © a 
4 Mi ala |. 
Bran— | | 
Last week ..../17.00/14.75/14.00/21.00 
Week before . .|17.00]14.75)14.00/21.00 
Shorts— 
Last week ..../18.25/18.50/16.25!27.00 
Week before ../18.75/18.50)16.50/27.00 
Hominy Feed— 
Last week ..../26.50]..... . .|26.00 
Week before. .|26.50\..... - 126.00 
Oil Meal (0, pd.) 
Last week ..../46.00]..... 44.50 
Week before. ./46.00! - |45.00 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week ..../44.00 
Week before. .|/45.00 
Tankage— 
Last week ....]..... 70.00|..... 55.00/62.00 
Week before..|..... 70.00}..... 55.00/60.00 
Gluten— 
oS ee ee Cpe ae one 129.85 
WOO... DOERES. oho c ccclvcccchssvesinocce 29.85 























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








LIBERTY BONDS 











° | 
i. | + 
j « eo 
o 
| 4 | BE 
|. a | a? 
U. 8S. Liberty 4%4's, second— 
Ee eee $100. 00|s100.4 46 
Co Pera See 50 
U. S. Liberty 4%’ 8, third— Swe 
OR eae 100.00) 100.46 
roo ere re Sars 100.48 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth— 
in WE btcenwaacateneed 100.00; 101.04 
ND. . ks0 dein ceoeieess > s 101.22 
U.S. Victory 4%’s— 
WOM . vtnsawes cegeus ; 100.00) 100.36 
ti. Sl. Ere ape 100.50 





Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 44's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947. but are 
callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%’s ma- 
ture May 20, 1923, but are callable June 
15, 1922. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

















© ° 
Bo + = 
S | ss |8 
& 
Fy | £e | ss 
& | aA ia ® 
British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week ......+++../$4.867 |$4.483 |92.2 
PE, WO Sot oenscedaasue. 4.455 191.5 
French franc— 
ie TOO -.0ccccncensel stan -0794)41.2 
Week before ........ -2382| .0010)41.3 
German mark— 
Re WOO wcsice — 2382} .0010) .4 
be, I Seay -0012} .5 











Hog Receipts and Prices 


As a result of the strike, hog prices 
have broken severely. Some, but not 
complete, recovery is to be expected be- 
fore the really severe break begins in 
September or October. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from August 4, 1921, to date: 

















a on w 
So | 8o 
28) 8% | o 
|; Se |) as 8 
| 32/82) &s 
gO gs | £5 
August 4toll.,......... 141) 119} ~ §9 
August 11 to 18 .......... 124, 114); 9&8 
Se ee Ben ccabecns 105; 109} 10 
August 25 to Sept. 2 ..../ 115) 106! 69 
September 2 to 9...... 106! | 66 
September 9 to 16 ...... | 116, 14) 62 
September 16 to 23 ...... 113} 115 §2 
September 2 3to 30 ...... | 123} 116) é& 
mosener. “240° T's ..2800%s 106} 103) 64 
eteber. 7-40 2.4..0.i66% | 98 98; 69 
October 14 to 21 ......... 91} 1060) 72 
October 21 to 28 ......... 112] 213] 71 


October 28 to Nov. 4 


November 4 to 11 ...... 102! 96; 68 
November 11 to 18 ......] 95} 86) 64 
November 18 to 25 ...... | su -98l 65 
November 25 to Dec. 2..| 94| 89| 67 
ete ee Gee | 82 73; 67 
December 9 to 16 ...... | 105} 86] ¢69 
December 16 to 23 ...... / 113) 103 67 
December 23 to 30 ...... | 93! 77 72 
December 30 to Jan. 6...] 92 73| 69 
January 6 to 13 ......... 95} 85) 74 
January 13 to 20 ......... |} 115] 95) 7% 
January 20 to 27 ....... | 96| 88 79 
January 27 to Feb. 3 --| 102) 91 83 
February 3 to 10 ....... | 89} 82 86 


February 10 to 17 ....... | 93} 92| 91 
February 17 to 24 } 
February 24 to March 3.) 92! 86) 98 


ee So ke eee 98! 101; 98 
March 10 to 17 .......... | 96! 94/ 97 
Ee | Sar | $4! 2} 85 
March 31 to April 7...... 109} 93! «86 
Bak: Seer 105/ 102| 88 
Ween BO OG. BE ss bs aenaees 85) 87 &5 
Te ek Pee ae 97/ 101) 88 
April 28 to May 4........ 99 99| 87 
RE SC me! ES ee 94) 105] 8&9 
i) 2 eee 98} 99) % 
es EO aa | 113) 107} 89 
May 25 to June 1....... | 122! 105] 90 
Oe ee ey Pe | 122) 105 i) 
Sa Tn | Ren Gee | 128! 118] $8 
Wend U6 £0 Oe so cscssccatec } 121) 114 89 
PGW ee OO BO Soep sea cvcad { 123; 108 &7 
June 3 Oto July 6 ....... | 112] 101 84 
CO” Coe a creer veh 36 } 129} 120 &4 
Se a | ee ee a | 119} 107 79 
ve a | eae ee | 117] 119] 77 
July 28 to August 3..... | 105] 109 75 
August 4 to ll ......... | 103} 126| 73 
xugust 18 to 39 . wo. 6 case 100} _121| 7 








For the ensuing week the ten-year av 
erage has been 93,000 hogs at Chicago 
350,000 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $12.28. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 111,600 at Chicago and 
420,000 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 80 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $9.82 as the answer. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
The exports of lard the second week in 
August were 19,698,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 21,585,000 pounds the week be- 
fore and 13,004,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork were 
15,211,000 pounds for the second week in 
August as compared with 16,710,000 
pounds the week before and 17,283,000 

pounds for the same week last year. 








CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed it $33.45 
and corn oil cake meal $34.45 in tan lots 





SIOUX CITY STOCKER MARKET 

Sioux City—While the uncertain rail- 
road labor situation has undoubtedly cur- 
tailed receipts of cattle at river markets 
of late, it has not yet dimmed the demand 
that is coming from the corn belt for cat- 
tle to go to fall pastures and feed lots 
The range movement has begun but will 
not become large until there is a better 
assurance in the movement of trains on 
railroads. The good kinds of feeders are 
steady for the week while the plain and 
common grades are a little lower. None 
of the choice big sand hill cattle have 
reached this market as yet. Best of the 
strong weight feeders for the week have 
sold at $7.65 and these were a good kind 
of 1,100-pound averages. General run of 
fair to good feeders are quotable at % 
to $7; choice yearlings, $7.25, bulk of fair 
to good yearlings $5.50 to $6.50, common 
$5 to $5.50, stock cows $3 to $4.25, stock 
heifers $4 to $5.50. 





FAMILY SHIPS MUCH STOCK 


Joseph Barton, of Des Moines county, 
Iowa, with his entire family of children 
and grandchildren, numbering seventeen 
recently made a trip to the Chicago mar 
ket with twenty-two loads of live stock 
which had been fed by members of the 
Barton family. The shipment included 
eleven loads of cattle and eleven loads of 
hogs. All the stock brought high prices. 





THE DAIRY FARMER IS SOLD 

The Dairy Farmer, a semi-monthly pub- 
lication devoted to dairy interests, bas 
been sold by the Fred L. Kimball Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, to B. T. Meredith, 
Des Moines, Iowa, publisher of Successful 
Farming. The dairy paper will be issued 
from Des Moines. John Andrews, who has 
been its business manager, will continue 
in that capacity. 
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